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ABSTRACT 

Pioneering Partners provides K“12 educators in the 
Great Lakes Region — Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Wi scons in~“wi th educational technology 
development opportunities, coalition”building opportunities, 
dissemination skills training, connection to Greatlinks Net / Internet , 
and financial support to defray dissemination costs* The North 
Central Regional Educational Laboratory evaluated Pioneering Partners 
to determine the effectiveness of its efforts to expand the use of 
educational technology* The evaluation consisted of regional case 
studies, a four-page participant questionnaire (n=233, response rate 
67 X) y document analysis of funded and nonfunded Pioneering Partners 
applications to identify areas for potential growth, and interviews 
used to augment inquiry on policy influence* Data shows that 
educational technology dissemination through Pioneering Partners is 
broad and far-reaching* On average. Pioneering Partners saw 
participation b^ students almost double, and participation by 
teachers and schools triple during the implementation of their 
di s semi nat i on plans* Close to 907* of respondents to the questionnaire 
considered Pioneering Partners either very significant or moderately 
significant to the success of the disseminating process* Major 
factors inhibiting dissemination are time and financial resources* 
Urban educators find dissemination more problematic and support from 
their supervisors and peers less abundant* (Contains 13 references; a 
survey cover letter and questionnaire and data summary tables are 
appended* ) (Author/SWC) 
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Executive Summary 

You have to have a team of people from different areas — teachers, community people, 
administrators, maybe even board of education members— working together having the 
same kind of goal. That ’s why Pioneering Partners is right on track. 

— Tom Suter 
Wheelersburg High School, Ohio 



Pioneering Partners for Educational Technol- 
ogy began when the Council of Great Lakes 
Governors— -representing Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and \Yisconsin — ^partnered with GTE 
North, Inc., to accele. ate the use of educa- 
tional technologies in K-12 classrooms. 
Recognizing that educational technologies 
make learning more productive for students 
while at the same time preparing them to enter 
a more technology-oriented workforce. 
Pioneering Partners has as its overarching goal 
the dissemination of innovative educational 
technologies developed for students by educa- 
tors. The initiative not only recognizes “best 
practices” in educational technology, but also 
seeks to build participants’ skills in dissemi- 
nating those technologies. To accomplish this. 
Pioneering Paitners provides educational 
technology development opportunities, coali- 
tion-building opportunities, dissemination 
skills training, connection to Greatlinks Net/ 
Internet, and financial support to defray 
dissemination costs. 

Evaluation Overview 

The purpose of the evaluation of Pioneering 
Partners, conducted by the North Central 
Regional Educational Laboratory, is to provide 
stakeholders with timely information regard- 
ing the effectiveness of efforts to expand the 
use of educational technology through 
Pioneering Partners. Evaluation efforts are 



aimed towards understanding the dissemina- 
tion process and outcomes among Pioneering 
Paitners regionwide. The evaluation also 
assesses initial and long-term experiences of 
participants at the Summit. 

The primary goal of the evaluation is to 
distinguish the outcomes of dissemination. 
Also of interest are: 

• Understanding how the transfer of educa- 
tional technology innovations occurs 

• Determining the effort required to achieve 
technology adoption 

• Identifying barriers to dissemination, how 
they affect implementation, and how they 
are overcome 

A smaller, although significant, focus for the 
evaluation is the local, regional, and statewide 
policies facilitating the dissemination of 
educational technologies. Specifically, the 
evaluation seeks to determine if Pioneering 
Partners puts educators in a position to influ- 
ence policy and, if so, at what levels. 

Methods 

Four primary methodological approaches are 
used that are both qualitative and quantitative. 
The case study approach was applied at four 
Pioneering Partners sites to provide a holistic 
perspective of technology use and dissemina- 
tion and to give evaluation efforts a view of 
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the complex interrelationships that characterize 
dissemination. A second strategy was a 
participant questionnaire. The four-page 
questionnaire (administered to all 233 partners 
with a response rate of 67 percent) sampled 
participants’ experiences on scope, depth, 
target(s) of dissemination, and on a number of 
other dimensions identified as critical by 
program staff. A third method employs 
document analysis on a broader scale than in 
the case studies. In this instance, document 
analysis is used to conduct a systematic review 
of funded and nonfunded Pioneering Partners 
applications. The analysis identifies a core of 
features and characteristics where the potential 
for growth through Pioneering Partners is 
greatest. A fourth and final method involves 
interviews, which, again, are distinct from 
those in the case studies and used to augment 
inquiry on policy influence. A summary of 
evaluation results are presented here. 

The Growing Landscape of 
Technology in the Schools 

Educational technology dissemination through 
Pioneering Partners is broad and far-reaching 
the data show. On the average. Pioneering 
Partners saw participation by students almost 
double, and participation by teachers and 
schools triple during the implementation of 
their dissemination plans. A remarkable 
seven-fold increase is encountered in terms of 
hourly technology use per student per week 
illustrating that not only are more students 
using educational technologies to learn, but 
they are using them with much more fre- 
quency. Furthermore, the sophistication of 
these technologies is at a higher level than 
before. While other efforts have focused on 
the development of educational technologies 
themselves. Pioneering Partners has concen- 
trated its energy on deploying these technolo- 
gies so that they quickly find and serve their 
intended audiences. This accessibility to 



educational technologies has answered the call 
for educational change made by educators, 
scholars, parents, and community leaders. 

Pioneering Partners appears to be behind this 
achievement in dissemination. Close to 
90 percent of the respondents to the question- 
naire consider Pioneering Partners either very 
significant or moderately significant to the 
success of the dissemination process. The 
case studies document a number of anecdotes 
illustrating Pioneering Partners’ central role in 
dissemination. This is evidence that Pioneer- 
ing Partners is often the catalyst and continu- 
ing motivation for educational technology 
dissemination. 

The Summer Summit As A 
Dissemination Resource 

Perhaps the most productive resource for 
dissemination training for Pioneering Partners 
is the Summit. The Summit, held in the 
summer of each year, brings together new 
Pioneering Partners teams, state legislators, 
policy advisors, business leaders, and dissemi- 
nation experts. Participants agree that the 
most common benefit they gain from the 
Summit is increased communication and 
interpersonal skills/knowledge. This access 
and knowledge helps partners disseminate 
their programs, work better with business, 
industry, and the media, and negotiate political 
issues within their own districts. 

Time spent planning for dissemination is also 
an important element of the Summit for many 
respondents. One person noted, “If we [would 
have] developed a program and a plan to 
complete that program without the Summit, 
our goals would not be as well-defined . . . 

The Summit focused us.” Another said, “My 
experience at the Summit . . . served to in- 
crease my awareness relevant to the impor- 
tance of exposing our program to others.” 
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Many respondents simply indicated 
that the Summit was “excellent,” 
inspiring, or confidence building. 
Comments such as “The Summit 
was outstanding” were usual. 
Another participant noted that “the 
confidence-building by simply 
participating has helped consider- 
ably.” Several participants also 
found they had used the grant 
writing and coalition-building skills 
the Summit helped them develop. 
One participant noted, “We have 
written three proposals . . . and we 
are writing more.” 

Challenges of 
Dissemination 



Factors Inhibiting and Facilitating Dissemination 



Administration 

Local & Broad based 
collaboration efforts 

Knowledge of Tech 

Believing could do 
something of value 

Financial resources 
Available time 

Peer support 

Pioneering Partners 
materials & support 
My understanding of 
dissemination strat^es 




100 % 80 % 60 % 40 % 20 % 0 % 20 % 40 % 60 % 80 % 100 % 



Q Inhibited Dissemination * FadliUted Dtoemination 



Figure I 



As proficient as Pioneering Partner teams are 
becoming at disseminating telecommunica- 
tions technologies, some hurdles remain. As 
Figure 1 illustrates, major factors 
inhibiting dissemination are time 
and financial resources. 



Sources of Time Spent on Dissemination 



Pioneering Partners members 
indicated that to implement their 
dissemination plans, a considerable 
amount of personal time had to be 
dedicated to the task. There was 
little release time provided by their 
schools or planning time allowed 
as a part of the school day (see 
Figure 2). 

Urban educator teams face the 
greatest challenges. The evaluation 
clearly shows that urban schools 
face dissemination dilemmas not 
common to their suburban and rural 
counterparts. Briefly, urban 
educators find dissemination more 
problematic and support from their 
supervisors and peers less abundant. 
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Released time Planning thne Personal Time Total 

by school allowed as part 
or district of school day 



|P During school year — During summer I 

Figure 2 
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Influences on Policy 

A secondary role for the evaluation is deter- 
mining to what extent educational technology 
policy is influenced by Pioneering Partner 
members. About half of the respondents to the 
survey indicate that through Pioneering Part- 
ners, they have improved their contact with 
state officials. This contact, survey respon- 
dents report, has resulted in local and regional 
policy changes. Some Partners indicate they 
have been involved in creating district policies 
or practices to improve teacher and student 
access to technology. For example, one 
respondent wrote, “Internet sites have now 
been made accessible in my county. . . . 

Finally the city office has started to allow 
teachers access.” 

Interviews with regional legislators and policy 
advisors revealed that they are all strongly 
supportive of the work Pioneering Partners 
does to create greater awareness of technology 
issues within the region. Policymakers agree 
that this project is useful because it allows 
them to talk directly to teachers, and find out 
what is going on at the grassroots level. 
Information from the teachers, they continue, 
helps them address barriers and gaps in educa- 
tional technology needs. 

One state official reports that involvement 
with Pioneering Partners has created an 
awareness for the need to link state distance 
learning programs. The official further reports 
that policymakers and planners have been able 
to parlay this awareness into increased funds 
out of the state budget for the delivery of 
distance instruction by educational telecom- 
munications technology by over 80 percent 
during a time when budgets in their state were 
being cut. Another state official indicates that 
the governor has set in motion a plan to 
connect the Internet to each school in the state. 
The official explained that Pioneering Partners 
has helped contribute to his understanding of 
the importance of technology in schools. 



Summary: Pioneering Partners, 
a Modei for Business/School 
Reiationships 

Besides meeting the goal of disseminating 
educational technologies throughout the Great 
Lakes area. Pioneering Partners appears to 
have cultivated a relationship with its educator 
teams that serves them both quite well. With- 
out exception, participating educator teams 
indicate that Pioneering Partners is instramen- 
tal in helping them disseminate their projects. 
Also, after three years. Pioneering Parmers 
appears to have achieved a balance in techni- 
cal training that matches the instructional 
needs of educator teams. This balance gives 
participants the confidence they need to 
realize dissemination results. 

Still, some critical issues require attention. 
Understanding how better to serve the needs 
of urban educators is imperative. Encouraging 
quality applications that are more specific 
about learning objectives, goals, and outcomes 
and how the technology proposes to deliver 
those outcomes will provide educator teams 
with an essential self-evaluation framework to 
measure progress in dissemination. Using 
current research and literature on learning in 
development activities will provide a common 
language by which to communicate; assist 
educators in conducting their own research; 
and build connections between teacher, 
researcher, and policymaker who consider 
both empirical and anecdotal information 
critical to decisionmaking. 

Working with schools to achieve more sys- 
temic and enduring dissemination results is 
also a challenge that lies ahead not only for 
Pioneering Partners, but for business, industry, 
legislatures, schools, and communities. Inas- 
much as Pioneering Partners continues it’s 
proactive support and intervention, it will 
continue to be a model for business/school 
relationships and for quality school reform not 
only in the Great Lakes region, but nationwide 
for some time to come. 
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Pioneering Partners 



Origins and Mission 



When the Council of Great Lakes Governors 
began talks in the fall of 1991 about develop- 
ing a partnership with GTE North, Inc., that 
would accelerate the use of technology in 
K-12 classrooms, the Pioneering Partners Era 
began. The initiative resulting from those 
talks, formally titled Pioneering Partners for 
Educational Technology, has as its goal the 
dissemination of innovative educational 
technologies developed for learners by educa- 
tors. The initiative not only recognizes “best 
practices” in educational technology, 
but also seeks to build participants’ skills in 
disseminating those technologies. To accom- 
plish this. Pioneering Partners provides devel- 
opment opportunities at a Partnership in 
Educational Leadership Summit, coalition 
building opportunities, dissemination skills 
training, connection to Greatlinks Net/Inter- 
net, and financial support to defray dissemina- 
tion costs. 

Operation and support for Pioneering Partners 
is provided by GTE. GTE is the largest U.S. 
based local telephone company and the second 
largest cellular service provider in u ^ United 
States, with the potential to serve almost 30% 
of the country’s population. With a net 
income of $2.5 billion and revenues of $20 
billion in 1994, the corporation is the fourth 
largest publicly owned telecommunications 
company in the world. GTE is also a leader 
in government and defense communications 
systems and equipment, aircraft passenger 
communications, directories and telecommu- 
nications-based information services and 
systems. 



While GTE supports and facilitates the Pio- 
neering Partners initiative, the Council of 
Great Lakes Governors is the oversight body 
for the project. The Council of Great Lakes 
Governors is a private, non-profit oiganization 
devoted to working cooperatively on public 
policy issues common to its eight member 
sates: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wiscon- 
sin. The Great Lakes governors share a dual 
stewardship — ^responsibility for both the 
world’s largest source of fresh water and the 
industiral heartland of North America. The 
Council was formed in 1983 to coordinate this 
stewardship of the region’s economy and 
environment. In particular, the governors 
wanted a forum to discuss the problems each 
faced during the severe recession that hit the 
Great Lakes states during the early 1980s, 
turning the region into what many called the 
“rustbeU.” The governors also wanted to 
continue lo build upon the successful clean up 
of the Great Lakes begun a decade and a half 
earlier. With this new union between GTE and 
the Council, both had theisights set on efforts 
to improve instruction within the Great Lakes 
states. 

In March 1992 the first Pioneering Partners 
applications were distributed with a cover 
letter from each state’s governor to schools 
throughout the Great Lakes region. To evalu- 
ate the applications, the governors appointed 
a 1 6-member Advisory Council. Close to 200 
applications were received, and from these the 
Council selected 24 teams to participate in the 
first year of the program. The 24 teams — 



three teams from each state — represented each 
of the eight Great Lakes collaborative states. 
For each of the last three years, Pioneering 
Partners has funded 24 educational technology 
dissemination teams in the Great Lakes 
region; a fourth year of application distribu- 
tion and review is under way. 

Educational technology projects submitted to 
Pioneering Partners by educators employ a 
wide selection of technologies: computer 
laboratories engage students in instruction on 
subjects ranging from phonics to geography; 
an array of telecommunications technologies, 
including two-way audio/visual fiber optic and 
copper cable, facsimile, satellite, and cellular 
and video telephones, allows students to 
communicate with peers, legislators, and 
sources sometimes thousands of miles away; 
local area networks (LAN’s) are established to 
broaden technology access; laptop computers 



and calculators are used to employ unique 
learning strategies; and scanners and high 
resolution monitors are used to produce 
“electronic art,” which eventually finds its way 
into video production. 

Winning educator teams are encouraged to 
share these innovations so other educators can 
replicate them. The primary beneficiary of 
these endeavors is intended to be the students, 
who should find learning in a technology- 
oriented educational system much more 
meaningful. Secondary benefactors are 
intended to be the educators — who now 
engage their students at a higher level of 
thinking and prepare themselves to access a 
greater assortment of information — and the 
communities in which the schools reside. 
These communities find their students more 
prepared to enter a technology-oriented 
workforce. 
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Evaluation Overview 



To conduct the evaluation, GTE retained the 
North Central Regional Educational Labora- 
tory, a not-for-profit laboratory in Oak Brook, 
Illinois, committed to the development and 
delivery of educational products and services 
to the K- 12 community throughout the North 
Central Region. The major purpose of this 
evaluation is to provide the Council of Great 
Lakes Governors and GTE with timely infor- 
mation regarding the effectiveness of steps 
taken to spread and improve the use of educa- 
tional technology through the Pioneering 
Partners initiative. Efforts are made to under- 
stand the dissemination process and outcomes 
among Pioneering Partners regionwide. The 
evaluation also assesses initial and long term 
experiences of participants at the Summit. 

The primary goal of the evaluation is to 
distinguish the outcomes of dissemination. 
Two measurable indicators of dissemination 
are its breadth and degree of manageability. 
The evaluation therefore seeks to understand 
how the transfer of educational technology 
innovations occurs and the scope of effort 
involved. Also of interest are the barriers to 
dissemination, how they affect the goal of 
implementation, and how they are overcome. 
To address these issues and others, the 
following questions guide the evaluation: 

1. What are the intended outcomes of the 
Pioneering Partners initiative and what 
criteria exist to determine if they were 
achieved? 

2. What key events, processes, and attributes 
describe the implementation of the Pioneer- 
ing Partners technology initiative? 




3. What processes/supports do participating 
schools and other stakeholders feel arc 
essential to the optimal dissemination of 
innovative programs and technologies in 
their region? What role does the Summit 
play in providing and sustaining these 
strategies and supports? 

4. In what specific ways are schools participat- 
ing in the Pioneering Partners initiative 
employing their financial awards? 

5. Does the Pioneering Partners initiative 
provide an adequate mechanism to ensure 
that innovative models of educational 
technology become standard practice in 
multiple classrooms? 

6. How willing are schools to adopt techno- 
logical innovations? What are their 
motivations? How does adoption improve 
educational technology integration and 
implementation? 

7. What policies, systems, and procedures 
need to be refined and/or established in 
order to maximize program implementation 
and technology use in the schools? 

8. What is the range of the dissemination 
process and how far beyond initial contact 
does effect follow? 

9. What common criteria do selected schools 
share, and can a common core of features 
identify schools likely to benefit from or 
excel in the Pioneering Partners program? 
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In addition to assessing the impact, process, 
and quality of dissemination, a smaller, 
although significant, focus for the evaluation 
is the local, regional, and statewide policies 
facilitating the dissemination of educational 
technologies. Implementing technology 
requires systemic thinking of the education 
delivery; and as much as Pioneering Partners 
can inform the decisions policymakers face. 



the more likely that laws favoring technology 
presence and use in the schools will be legis- 
lated. Specifically, the evaluation seeks to 
determine if Pioneering Partners puts educa- 
tors in a position to influence the policymaking 
processes through a classroom, grass roots 
way, and at what levels partners are affecting 
policy in their communities and states. 
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Methods 



Four primary methodological approaches that 
were both qualitative and quantitative in 
nature were used to respond to the range of 
questions this evaluation presents. These 
methods were employed to both respond to the 
evaluation questions and to be sensitive to 
unintended effects that might emerge from 
study of the program. The first of these 
methods was the case study, which utilize the 
following tools: Document analysis was a key 
strategy that allowed evaluators to review 
school technology and application plans. 
Interviews with key stakeholders were neces- 
sary to understand the micro and macro 
structures that support fulfillment of the 
Pioneering Partners program. Interviews were 
conducted with individuals executing a num- 
ber of roles including students, teachers, 
parents, building and district level administra- 
tors, library media and technology specialists, 
school board members, governors office 
personnel, state legislators. Pioneering Part- 
ners advisory board members, and higher 
education faculty. Focus groups were a cost- 
effective strategy for convening small groups 
of people (usually 4 to 5) to address evaluation 
questions. Groups were assembled according 
to natural affiliations (students with students, 
teachers with teachers, etc.) so the dialogue 
followed relevant paths for all participants. 
Observation of key events were used to evalu- 
ate the range and effects of technology use. 
Classroom events were largely the target of 
observation, which allowed evaluation team 
members to see student use of the technology 
innovations, the products being disseminated 
from classroom to classroom, and the dissemi- 
nation outcomes. 



The case study approach allows for a more 
holistic view of technology use and dissemina- 
tion and provides the evaluation with a view of 
the complex interrelationships that character- 
ize dissemination. The case studies are intro- 
duced and presented later in the evaluation 
report with an accompanying cross-case 
analysis. 

A second strategy was a participant question- 
naire which provided a broad view of the 
Pioneering Partner experience. The four-page 
questionnaire (see Appendix A) sampled 
participants’ experiences on scope, depth, and 
target(s) of dissemination and on a number of 
other dimensions identified by program staff. 
The questionnaire proved to be a reasonably 
inexpensive and unobtrusive way to gather a 
large amount of data. Survey methods and the 
survey results are discussed further in the next 
section of the evaluation report. Steps taken to 
ensure the reliability and validity of data are 
discussed with the presentation of evaluation 
results. 

A third primary method employs document 
analysis on a broader scale than in the case 
studies. Iti this instance, document analysis 
was used to conduct a systematic review of 
funded and nonfunded Pioneering Partners 
applications. The analysis was conducted to 
identify a common core of features and char- 
acteristics where the potential for growth 
through Pioneering Partners is the greatest. 

A fourth and final method involves interviews, 
which again, were distinct from those in the 
case studies and used to augment inquiry on 
policy influence. In this case, 10 individuals 
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in policy leadership positions were inter- 
viewed to determine if Pioneering Partners 
enables educators to influence the policymak 
ing process, and, in what way policy is being 
shaped, if the influence is present. 

The remainder of the report is organized so 
that the data collected by the evaluation are 



presented and discussed, beginning with 
forced choice survey data, followed by 
responses to open-ended questions then to the 
case studies. Discussion on the topics of 
Partner selection and policy precede a final 
synthesis and reconunendations. 



Evaluation Findings 



Constructing and Analyzing 
the Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was a method designed for 
achieving broad feedback from Partners, while 
the aim of the case studies was to provide 
more depth into dissemination inquiry. 
(Cronbach, 1982). The questionnaire (see 
Appendix A) was constructed to solicit 
descriptive, process, and outcomes informa- 
tion from respondents. Descriptive informa- 
tion provided facts on the partners’ roles 
within the educational systems, the type of 
technology they were disseminating, and the 
curriculum areas and grade levels targeted. 
Process inquiry borrowed from the research of 
Ely (1990) and Hall et al. (1975). Ely’s 
Conditions Facilitating the Implementation of 
Educational Technology Innovations provided 
the questionnaire with validated guidelines for 
successful technology implementation. 
Respondents indicated on a three-point scale 
the conditions that were present to prompt the 
implementation of the educational technology 
at their schools. Respondents also indicated 
the conditions that were present for implemen- 
tation at adopting locations. Hall et al.’s 
Framework for Analyzing Innovation Adoption 
supplied a standardized archetype for deter- 
mining levels of educational technology use. 
This framework, with levels ranging from a 
lack of knowing that the innovation exists to 
an active and highly effective use of it, gath- 
ered feedback on educational technology use 
achieved by adopting locations. Hall et al.’s 
Levels of Use (LoU) operationally defines 
various states of innovation user behavior so 
that adopting locations’ use of the technology 



can be ascertained. Outcomes information 
identified the breadth of impact in terms of 
numbers of students, teachers, and schools 
participating. 

Questionnaires were mailed to each of the 233 
Pioneering Partners identified over the three- 
year existence of the program. A letter of 
introduction accompanied the survey, which 
explained the purpose and scope of the evalua- 
tion and the necessity of the respondents’ 
participation. A postage-paid return envelope 
also accompanied the questionnaire. Three 
follow-up contacts were made with respon- 
dents to ensure the return of all the question- 
naires: the first by electronic mail and the 
following two by telephone. Near the end of 
the survey return period, an effort was made to 
ensure that all partnerships were represented 
in the parameter. On several occasions, 
questionnaires were administered via tele- 
phone. Upon final tally, efforts showed a 67 
percent (N=147) response rate was achieved, 
representing 93 percent (N=67) of the funded 
partnerships over the last three years. These 
percentages are factored with a Pioneering 
Partners attrition rate of 5 percent, which was 
determined by the number of undelivered 
return surveys and reports from colleagues of 
an individuals departure from the school at 
which they served a Pioneering Partners. 

Analysis of questionnaire data was first done 
to determine aggregate outcomes. When it 
was determined that data might show interest- 
ing results when stratified by characteristics of 
location (urban, rural, suburban) and year 
funded (1992, 1993, 1994), analysis continued. 
Statistical tests, including independent T-tests 
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Respondent Characteristics 



for means and independent Z-tests for 
percentages, were conducted at the 95 
percent level of significance, a point at 
which evaluators were willing to conclude 
that significant values were atypical and not 
due to chance error. The results of the 
survey are discussed below accompanied by 
relevant graphics. Appendix B provides 
summary tables of data stratified by loca- 
tion, where most margins of significance 
between location and year occur. The next 
section provides descriptive and interpretive 
narrative of the data presented by Pioneer- 
ing Partners. Graphics accompany the 
narrative to visually represent some of the 
data produced by the questionnaire. 



Location 



Year Funded 




Figure 1 



N«147 



Dissamination to Grada Lavals 



Demographic Attributes 

Figure 1 shows survey respondent characteris- 
tics. Stratified by location, the largest portion 
of respondents represent suburban schools 
(44.2%) followed by rural schools (42.2%), 
and a smaller proportion of urban schools 
(1 1.6%). Divided by year, respondents are 
fairly equally represented in all three years. 

The nonexclusive categories in Figure 2 show 
that the largest fraction of dissemination 
efforts target the whole student body. Other- 
wise, each grade level (K-5, 6-8, 9-12) is fairly 
evenly represented as dissemination targets. 

Figure 3 shows that the subject areas of math 
(52.3%), science (51.5%), and English 
(48.5%) are the most frequently disseminated. 
Music (19.7%) is a least disseminated subject 
area. When analyzed from year to year, there 
is a wide fluctuation in the number of subjects 
funded. However, several subjects show 
significant net decreases in funding over the 
three years. For instance, 62 percent of the 
projects in 1992 were math related, but in 
1993 only 55 percent were, and in 1994 the 
figure dropped to 43 percent. These figures 




Figure 2 

Conttnt Ar«M OlMemlnatKl 




Figure 3 
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represent a 19 percent net decrease in the 
amount of math-related projects funded over 
the course of the three years. Science-related 
projects dropped 23 percent from 1992 to 
1993, but rose 10 percent again in 1994, a net 
decrease, however, of 1 3 percent. Funded art 
projects show a net decrease of 17 percent; 
social studies projects, a net decrease of 5 
percent; and music projects, a net decrease of 
6 percent. Subject areas showing increases in 
funding are English (6%) and vocation-related 
initiatives (3%). It’s likely that in the case of 
the decreases, fewer projects are aligned with 
multiple subject areas and there really has 
been no decrease in the amount of instruction 
dedicated to these subjects. However, these 
trends are somewhat surprising given Goals 
2000 legislation, which emphasizes the math 
and science curriculums. 

Figure 4 below shows that the type of technol- 
ogy most frequently disseminated is classroom 
computers (77.5%), or applications for class- 
room computers. Telecommunications tech- 
nologies (56.6%), including Internet use, 
electronic mail, cellular telephone and fac- 
simile transmission, and interactive two-way 
audio/videoconferencing are a close second. 



followed by computer labs (53.5%). Over the 
three-year administration of the Pioneering 
Partners program, the data show a drastic 
decline in the funded projects employing 
video production (13%) and laptop/calculator 
(19%) technologies. A smaller decline (7%) 
is shown in the construction of local area 
networks. Holding steady is dissemination of 
applications for classroom computers. The 
dissemination of telecommunications tech- 
nologies (16%) have been of increasing 
interest for Pioneering Partners. 



Respondents* Roles 



Ctanroom TeacSer 
52 ^% 




Educational TechnologyWorked 
to Disseminate 



Video Production 
Local Area Network 
Telecommunications 
Classroom Computers 
Computer Labs 
Laptop/Calculators 
Other 




Figure 5 illustrates the roles of the respon- 
dents in their respective educational 
system. Teachers are the most frequent 
participants (52.4%) followed by curricu- 
lum, technical, or media specialists 
(30.6%), followed by administrators 
(27.2%). 
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Facilitating and 
Inhibiting Factors 



Factor* Inhibiting and Facilitating DIssamlnatlon 




|d Inhibited DISMtnInatlon * FacHaated Dlt—mlnatlon 

Figure 6 



When asked what factors inhibited or 
facilitated dissemination, respondents 
indicate (Figure 6) that Pioneering 
Partners’ materials and support, and 
believing they could do something of 
value are the greatest facilitators of 
their dissemination efforts. Other 
factors such as collaborative support, 
peer support, and understanding of 
dissemination technologies also rate 
high as facilitators. And, predictably, 
lack of available time and financial 
resources are considered the largest 
inhibitors. When differences 
between urban, rural, and suburban 
respondents on this question are investigated, 
those factors inhibiting dissemination are 
made more apparent, especially for urban and 
rural schools. Figure 7 on the following page 
shows that both urban and rural respondents 
point to administrators as a significant deter- 
rent to dissemination efforts. Further, of the 
urban respondents who indicate that adminis- 
trators inhibit the dissemination process, 80 
percent said that administrators are very 
inhibiting, very inhibiting being the highest 
alternative on a three-point scale including 
somewhat and minimally inhibiting. Figure 8 
demonstrates that urban respondents find their 
experiences in building local and regional 
collaboratives marginally productive to their 
dissemination efforts. Figure 9 shows how the 
lack of financial lesources inhibite dissemina- 



tion of educational technologies for rural 
schools. Figure 10 illustrates that the lack of 
available time is more inhibiting for urban 
than for rural educators. Figure 1 1 is an 
especially poignant illustration of the lack of 
peer support educators in urban schools face. 
Figure 12 presents an additional barrier that 
urban educators say inhibits their dissemina- 
tion activities: their knowledge of dissemina- 
tion strategies. Implications for these data will 
be discussed further in a summary section to 
this report. But, clearly, urban schools, face 
dilemmas in dissemination not common to 
their suburban and rural counteq^arts. Stated 
briefly, urban educators find dissemination 
more problematic and support from their 
supervisors and peers less abundant. 
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percent of RMpondants Indicating Adminiatratora 
Inhibitad Diaaamination 



Percent of Respondents Indicating Lack 
of Local and Broad Based Collaboration 
Efforts Inhibited Dissemination 




* Significanl at Sm 9S% level 




Figure 7 



Percent of Respondents Indicating Lack of Financial Resources 
Inhibited Dissemination 
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Figure 8 



Percent of Respondents Indicating Lack 
of AvailableUnte inhibited Dissemination 
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Percent of Respondents Indicating Lack of Peer 
Support inhibited Dissemination 
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Percent of Respondents indicating Their Lack of 
Understanding Dissemination Strategies 
Inhibited Dissemination 
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Figure 13 summarizes respondents answers to 
the question, What conditions were present 
that prompted interest and implementation of 
the educational technology at your school? 
Respondents were given several alternatives 
that they rated on a scale of one to three: 

1 — not a factor in interest/implementation; 

2 — a moderate factor in interest/implementa- 
tion; and 3 — a major factor in interest/imple- 
mentation. Those factors most contributing 
to the interest in and implementation of new 
technologies at Pioneering Partner sites are 
dissatisfaction with the status quo (2.6), 
leadership and continuing support (2.6), and 
commitment by key implementors and stake- 
holders (2.5). Respondents generally said that 
few of them arc forced to participate ( 1 .2) 
and that their interest and implementation is 
driven least by the availability of rewards or 
incentives (1.7) 



Figure 14 shows the responses to the question 
of conditions present in generating the interest 
and implementation of educational technolo- 
gies at adopting locations. Dissatisfaction 
with the status quo (2.6) still heads the list. 
However, opportunities available (2.4) and 
leadership and continuing support (2.4) runs a 
close second as the conditions most respon- 
sible for initiating change. Rewards and 
incentives (1.8) and being forced to participate 
(1.2) are the conditions least present for 
initiating change. The only difference 
between the groups appears to be that the 
respondents indicated that commitment by key 
implementors, and leadership and continuing 
support are a greater factor in prompting 
implementation of the technologies for them- 
selves than for their adopting locations. 
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Conditions Prompting the Impiementation 
of Technoiogies for Pioneering Partner Sites 




Figure 13 




Conditions Prompting the Impiementation of Technologies for 
Pioneering Partner Adopting Locations 
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Levels of Technology Use Adopting 
Locations Have Achieved 



Ascertaining Leveis of Use 



Question five of the survey asks 
respondents to indicate the highest * 

level of technology use their adopting f 

locations have achieved. These levels, I 
identified by Hall et al., are hierarchi- s 

cally listed and defined so that adopting | 
locations will have achieved one or f 

more of the levels. Levels of use are ® 

M 

listed in the questionnaire in Appendix | 
A and list in order from left to right in ^ 

figure 15. The majority of adopting 
locations ^pear to have achieved a 
routine pattern of use. A significant 
number of adopting locations are still 
taking action to learn more detailed 
information about the technology 
(19.7%). Smaller proportions of the adopting 
locations are collaborating to adapt the tech- 
nology to more individual needs (1 1.9%), 
exploring alternatives for it’s use (10%), or, 
evaluating the technology (7.8%). When 
responses to this question are examined over 
the course of the three years of Pioneering 
Partners’ implementation, surprising results 
emerge. While one would suspect that greater 
levels of use would be achieved as the variable 
of time increases, the inverse is true in several 
cases according to Pioneering F rtners data. 
The 1994 partners indicate that the adopting 
locations with which they are working are 
most active in learning about the technology 
and are determined to use it. They also report 
that the same locations are also achieving 
equal or greater levels of technology use than 
their 1992 and 1993 cohorts in collaborating 
to adapt the technology to meet individual 
needs and in exploring alternatives to broaden 
the technologies use. Several explanations are 
possible for this event. One could be the 
unique ability of adopting locations to col- 
laborate and explore. Another explanation 
could be the nature of the technology and the 







ease of modification it presents. A third 
explanation could speak to the quality of the 
training 1994 Pioneering Partners received. 

When partners were asked to indicate the 
amounts of time they dedicated to disserriina- 
tion activities and the sources from which it 
came, data in figure 16 were produced. The 
histogram shows that personal time is the most 
frequent source from which educators draw to 
accomplish their dissemination activities. Far 
less time is provided as part of the school day 
or as released time by the school or district. 
The data, however, are skewed by the wealth 
of time suburban participants have as opposed 
to their urban and rural counterparts. Figure 
17 shows that urban teams, and to a lesser 
extent, mral teams, have very little released 
time that is provided by their schools. Com- 
pared to suburban teams (47%), a much larger 
proportion of urban team members’(66%) and 
rural team members’ personal time (55%) is 
dedicated toward achieving dissemination 
results. 
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Sources of Time Spent on Dissemination 
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by school allowed as part 
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Approximate Number of Hours Per Month 
Spent on Dissemination Activities During School Year 




your school 



* Significant at the 95% level 
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Planning 
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Figure 18 



Figure 18 illustrates the proportion of 
Partners’ total time spent on various 
activities of dissemination. Most of the 
time is spent on awareness (21.7%) and 
planning (21.5%) activities, while the 
least amount of time is spent on evalua- 
tion (7.8%). If these activities, like 
Hall et al.’s levels of technology use, 
are intended to be linear — so that 
obtaining funding generally preceded 
awareness, which generally preceded 
planning to evaluation consultation, 
and finally to adoption — then here, too, 
an interesting inverse of results is 
shown. Data from Partners funded in 
1994 show that a greater proportion of 
them have achieved actual adoption (19.7%) than have 1992 
(18.2%) and 1993 (8.1%) Partners. Although it might be the 
case that the activities of dissemination occur more concur- 
rently than linearly, the level of adoption achieved by 1994 
does present an aberration. 

Question seven of the survey is yet intended to be an 
additional inquiry into the level of educational activity 
at adopting locations. 

The question asks the 
Partners to r^t^^e 
degree of activity at 
each of these levels 
presented in figure 19: 

1 equals not active, 

2 equals somewhat 
active, 3 equals moder- 
ately active, and 
4 equals very active. 

While respondents 
indicate that the adopt- 
ing locations with 
which they work engage 
quite robustly in all 
levels of activity, they 
are most active in Figure 19 

seeking information 
about the technology 

(2.96) and discussing its outcomes (2.91) while being least 
active in the technology’s assessment (2.58). 
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Figure 20 illustrates that most 
partnerships make modifications 
in the timelines and/or budgets 
(46.3%) of their initial plans. A 
fairly significant body of respon- 
dents found themselves broaden- 
ing their goals (25.4%), and a 
smaller number of partners 
either followed most aspects of 
their plan (12.3%), followed 
their plan entirely as developed 
(6.5%), or scaled back their 
goals due to their unrealistic 
nature (5.8%). Data with year 
funded as a variable show that 
the longer partners persist with 
dissemination activities the more 
they find themselves modifying 
their plans to respond to broader goals 
(see Appendix B). 



How Did Dissemination Activities Align 
Themselves With Your Goals? 



Modified timelines Sc budget 
463% 



Initiated broader goals 
25.4% 




FoBo^ 



Other 
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Abandonded plan 
53% 

ModiOed plans due to 
unrealistic goals 



123% 

Followed most aspects of plan 



63% 

FoOowed plans as developed 
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Determining the Utiiity of Support 
Provided by Pioneering Partners 



Figure 21 rates the usefulness of the support 
provided by Pioneering Partners. These items are 
rated on a four-point scale where 1 equals not 
useful, 2 equals somewhat useful, 3 equals moder- 
ately useful, and 4 equals very useful. Financial 
support (3.72) and material resources (3.62) are 
considered most useful. Media relations (3. 14) 
and grant writing (3.08) are considered least 
useful. Initial support is perceived as slightly 
more useful than ongoing support where partners 
are finding telecommunications support (3.33) and 
the receipt of recognition (3.23) most useful, 
technical support (2.84), and media relations 
(2.85) are least useful. Year-to-year analysis of 
this question shows little variation in responses. 
However, summary tables in Appendix B show in 
a statistically significant way that rural Partners 
are finding all areas of Pioneering Partners’ sup- 
port more useful than do their suburban and, more 
notably, their urban counterparts. 



Significance of Pioneering Partners 
in Dlsaemlnatlon Success 
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Figure 22 finds the respondents estimating the 
level of significance Pioneering Partners plays 
in the success of the dissemination of educa- 
tional technologies. Close to 90 percent of the 
survey returns indicate that Pioneering 
Partners arc either very significant or moder- 
ately significant to the success of the dissemi- 
nation process. Less than 4 percent indicate 



impact. To establish a baseline of technology 
application, respondents first estimate the 
magnitude of technology use before dissemi- 
nation. They then estimate breadth of planned 
technology dissemination, followed by an 
estimation of dissemination that extends 
beyond the partners dissemination program. 
The corresponding table displays the stages of 

dissemination and 
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Figure 22 



that Pioneering Partners are not significant to 
that process. As they did in reporting the 
significance of the support provided by Pio- 
neering Partners, rural respondents demon- 
strate at a statistically significant level that 
Pioncf ring Partners has played a greater role in 
their dissemination success than is indicated by 
both suburban and urban respondents. 

The forced-choice portion of the questionnaire 
concludes with a question asking respondents 
to indicate on the breadth of dissemination 



their corresponding 
impact on students, 
teachers, coalition 
partners, schools, and 
in number of hours 
of technology use. 

The figures in each 
cell of the table are 
an average of the 
responses given by 
each of the 67 Part- 
ners represented by 
the survey. 

The data in Table 1 
on the next page 
illustrates that, on the 
average. Pioneering 
Partners saw partici- 
pation by students 
almost double, and 

participation by teachers and schools triple 
during the implementation of their dissemina- 
tion plans. A remarkable seven-fold increase 
is encountered in terms of hourly technology 
use per student per week illustrating that not 
only are more students are using educational 
technologies to learn, but they are using them 
with much more frequency. Beyond Pioneer- 
ing Partner dissemination programs, data show 
dissemination continues to occur at especially 
significant rates for students, teachers, and 
schools. 
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Table 1 


Breadth of Dissemination Impact 




Before 

Dissemination 


After 

Dissemination 


Beyond your 
Program-- After 
Dissemination 


Number of students participating 


415 


773 

(86% increase) 


1147 

(176% increase) 


Number of teachers participating 


8.5 


26.3 

(209% increase) 


71.6 

(742% increase) 


Number of coalition partners 
participating 


12.5 


6.0 

(52% decrease) 


8.6 

(31% decrease) 


Number of schools participating 


2 


6.2 

(210% increase) 


17.2 

(760% increase) 


Accumulative hours of technology 
use by students per week (hours x 
number of students) 


430 


2933 

(682% increae) 


740 

(72% increase) 



While the participation of schools, students, 
teachers, and the accumulative hours the 
technology is used per week increases, the 
participation of coalition partners decreases. 
The table shows that through implementation 
of the dissemination plan, the participation of 
coalition partners decreases roughly by half. 
The data presented in the table is slightly 
misleading, however, an analysis by location 
demonstrates that while urban and rural school 



pick up an average of one parmer to add to the 
four coalition partner average, suburban 
resp>ondents find themselves decreasing from 
an average of 24 partners per team, to six 
partners per team. This statistic demonstrates 
the broad support suburban school are able to 
draw on at the outset of dissemination process, 
and just how many partners serving various 
roles prove to be needed and/or useful during 
the dissemination process. 



Results of Open-Ended Survey Items 



To accompany the forced-choice items on the 
Pioneering Partners Questionnaire, several 
open-ended questions were also included. 
These questions provided the respondents with 
the opportunity to relate their experiences in 
their own words. Topics for the open-ended 
items included Pioneering Partners support, 
the Summit, impacts of/on educational tech- 
nology policy, the dissemination process, and, 
local and regional leadership experiences. 

Each of the open-ended items are analyzed 
individually. Examination of each question 
includes a complete content analysis with 
descriptive and interpretive narration. Results 
are shared below. 

Reasons for modifying or 
abandoning dissemination plans 

Participants were asked to give information 
about how their dissemination activities 
aligned themselves with their goals (ie, did 
they follow, modify or abandon their dissemi- 
nation plans). They were then asked to 
respond to the open ended question,”Why did 
you modify or abandon your plan?” Seventy- 
nine respondents gave some explanation for 
modifying or abandoning their dissemination 
plans. Content analysis, with entire response 
used as the unit of analysis, revealed nine 
main reasons for change in their plans. 

The most common reason for modifying or 
abandoning dissemination plans were “time 
and money”, with respondents indicating that 
they had to change their plans “to make (them) 
financially affordable” or because “time lines 



were too tight.” The next most common 
reason for change was plan improvement, 
because new “opportunities evolved” or 
because respondents wanted to “better serve 
the needs of those adopting (their) plan.” 
Several plans were broadened as participants 
found that, due to unexpected resources, 
opportunities or program outcomes, they 
“could expand (their) expectations”, some 
including “Internet in every class room”, or 
“including other districts in common thematic 
projects which include use of many technolo- 
gies.” Some projects, however, encountered 
unplanned for barriers. One problem noted by 
several A'espondents was a lack of administra- 
tive or leadership support. One person com- 
mented “No one at administration level has 
had time to come see our project, let alone 
supported us.” 

A few respondents indicated that their plans 
were simply unrealistic. A few others com- 
mented that they made only minor modifica- 
tions, mostly due to timing difficulties, and 
had accomplished most of their goals to date. 
Some plans were modified or abandoned 
because partnerships were broken up through 
job assignment changes. Some participants, 
however, indicated they were able to use 
changes in job assignm.ent to improve their 
dissemination efforts because “new opportuni- 
ties presented themselves.” 

Although five of these categories, representing 
about half of the responses, offer explanations 
for plan modification or abandonment relating 
to loss or lack of resources, four categories 
appear to be related to plan improvement or 



refinement. Overall, 56% explained that the respondents explained how they had made 

limitations in resources such as time, money or changes, small or large, to improve their plans 
leadership had lead to dissemination plans and/or expand dissemination, 

being modified or abandoned, while 44% of 



Reasons why plans were modified 


Number of Responses 


Percent 


Loss or lack of resources 


Time and/ or money constraints 


23 


(29%) 


Lack of leadership or administrative support 


10 


(13%) 


Plans were unrealistic 


05 


(06%) 


Respondent or other partner left or changed jobs 
They encountered “resistance to change” 


04 


(05%) 


or difficulty contacting other schools 


02 


(03%) 


Plan improvement or refinement 






Improved plan to fit needs of adopting location. 


school calendar, or other improvement 


15 


(19%) 


Broadened their goals 


13 


(16%) 


Made only slight modifications 


04 


(05%) 


Took advantage of new job/position within district 


03 


(04%) 



Pioneering Partners role 
in team success 

Participants were asked to rate the significance 
of the role of Pioneering Partners in their 
success and elaborate on their response. 
Seventy-eight respondents elaborated on 
Pioneering Partners’ role in the success of 
their dissemination efforts. Content analysis, 
with main ideas within ea-'b response used as 
the unit of analysis, revealed seven main roles. 
Since many of the responses contained more 
than one “main idea” the percent of respon- 
dents who expressed each idea will not add up 
to 100%. 

The most frequently mentioned role for the 
Pioneering Partners program was that of 
resource, contact support or information 
provider. Respondents indicated that 
“Pioneering Partners increased (their) people 



networking and fine tuned many skills (they) 
needed” and several specifically mentioned 
the skill development and planning elements 
of the program. One respondent wrote “With- 
out the skills development through Pioneering 
Partners, we would not have known what and 
how to go about disseminating.” 

Many respondents also indicated that Pioneer- 
ing Partners had changed the direction of their 
program. For example, one respondent wrote 
that, without Pioneering Partners “we would 
have taught about the same way but would not 
have shared any information with others.” 
Another common theme was that the 
“Pioneering Partners recognition has given 
(them) much exposure and credibility.” The 
prestige and/or attention that the award 
brought to pi ograms, allowed them to make 
better contacts within and outside their dis- 
tricts, helped them leverage more funding for 



their programs and “opened doors” for them. 
Pioneering Partners award money was also 
frequently mentioned, several respondents 
noted the funding was important for in-service 
training in technology in their district. 

A few respondents noted that just being part of 
the program had provided inspiration and 
confidence to them and their colleagues and 
that “the enthusiasm that Pioneering Partners 
activities inspired in us has infected those 
around us.” A handful of people also men- 
tioned the Internet access as an important 
support in the success of their dissemination 
efforts. 

A few participants mentioned that they had 
encountered problems. Some of these prob- 
lems were located within their program, for 
example one “system reorganized educational 
technologies out of administration” and, 
according to the respondent, failed to use the 
award monies appropriately. 



Overall the responses indicated that Pioneer- 
ing Partners’ role in program success was 
positive and appreciated. When respondents 
wrote about the technical and social support 
aspects of participation, for example, informa- 
tion they received, the changes in program 
direction Pioneering Partners inspired, and the 
attention their program received from the 
award , they tended to be very enthusiastic, 
using words like “very significant” and 
“essential” to describe Pioneering Partners 
role in their success. These less tangible 
effects would seem to be the most important 
impact of the program. Those who mentioned 
money and/or access to the Internet as 
Pioneering Partners’ contribution to their 
success were positive, but not as enthusiastic 
in their response. Respondents who had 
encountered difficulties, either with Pioneer- 
ing Partners support, or within their own 
programs tended not to mention if they had 
received any positive support for their program. 



Pioneering Partners role in program success 


Number of Responses 


Percent 


Technical and social support functions 


Provided information, resources and contacts 


34 


(44%) 


Changed our program direction to dissemination 


21 




Resulted in prestige, recognition, and attention 


20 


(26%) 


Gave respondents confidence/inspiration 


07 


(09%) 


Resource provision 


Provided money 


17 


(22%) 


Provided Internet access 
Problems 


04 


(05%) 


Respondents mentioned difficulties in Pioneering 


Parmers administration or support 
Respondents mentioned misadministration or 


04 


(05%) 


problems at the school/program level 


03 


(04%) 




0 
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Pioneering Partners support 

Respondents were asked to comment on what 
they liked and disliked about the support they 
had received from Pioneering Partners, and to 
offer suggestions for improvement. One 
hundred and two people responded to at least 
part of the question, with 96 stating what they 
liked, 12 stating what they didn’t like and 20 
making suggestions for improvement. With 
main ideas within each response used as the 
unit of analysis, content analysis of the positive 
comments (participant’s likes) revealed six 
main categories. Participants suggestions for 
improvement, with the same unit of analysis 
fell into two main categories. There were only 
twelve negative comments made, and these 
were varied enough that it was not possible 
to categorize them further. Since many of 
the responses contained more than one 
“main idea’’ the percent of respondents who 
expressed each idea will not add up to 100%. 

The accessibility and quality of support 
services was the most frequently listed posi- 
tive comment. Remarks such as “support was 
excellent’’ and “whenever we needed help it 
was there, and always first class’’ were com- 
mon. The GTE team providing support, 
particularly Mary Kinney and Brian Crosley, 
were mentioned by name in 12 of the 44 
comments about support. One respondent 
remarked “Both Brian and Mary have been 
most helpful with any problems and questions.’’ 

Another characteristic that respondents found 
supportive was the Internet access, telecom- 
munications and/ or “Great Links’’ which 
connected them to others within Pioneering 
Partners and around the state and nation. One 
respondent commented “The Great Links 
communication has been supportive. I think 
E-mail is the best way to keep up support and 
suggestions’’ , and another wrote “There is no 
price I can place on the connection to E-mail 



and Internet.’’ Participants also found the 
training and ideas from the Summit/confer- 
ences to be a support for their efforts. One 
team member wrote “we really benefitted 
from the original training- the government 
industry education link was not developed 
then as (it is) now.’’ 

Not as common, but still fairly frequent were 
comments about monetary and personal 
support, and the support which programs 
gained because of “recognition”. One respon- 
dent indicated “the funding gave us a wonder- 
ful cushion to attend and participate in tech- 
nology seminars and conferences”, another 
“the initial funding enabled us to implement 
some staff development in the first year... we 
have since had district support for intensive 
staff development.” Personal support and 
encouragement both from Pioneering Partners 
and as a result of participation was also impor- 
tant to some respondents. One person wrote 
“support was a motivating factor in moving 
our team forward...the Pioneering Partners 
program spurred us further than we dreamed.” 
Recognition of the program was also impor- 
tant to some. A respondent noted “the recog- 
nition helped show others that what we are 
doing has value.” 

Common suggestions for improving support 
included having more personal contact, 
reunions or follow up meetings, and having 
more funding available, or fewer restrictions 
on funding. Frequent comments included 
“Would like to have more meetings where the 
state teams are brought together” and “I would 
like to see more communication between the 
teams.” Regarding funding one person wrote 
“I wish we could have used some grant 
remains to purchase hardware and software” 
and “I wish there was a way to apply for 
‘Phase n’ funding.” Other suggestions for 
improvement included follow up and/or 
Internet access past the funding period. 
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making training and support more relevant to 
real life/workplace issues and more training on 
the use of the Internet and telecommunications 
software. 

Participants dislikes or problems included the 
fact that “telecommunications ignorance 
limited (their) ability to seek and receive 
help,” and the telecommunications connec- 
tions was hard to use. At least one person was 
not aware of the “opportunity for continued 
support” past the initial training. One partici- 
pant was concerned because of errors regard- 
ing their project in the 1994 winning projects 
blue book and another said that “School year 
paperwork is overwhelming. PR is nice in 
local papers, but late.” 



In general, respondents were enthusiastic 
about the support they received from Pioneer- 
ing Partners. Especially important to some 
was their personal connection with support 
providers, Mary and Brian. Others found the 
initial training and the Internet access very 
supportive but apparently did not take advan- 
tage of technical and program support. Even 
though respondents generally liked the con- 
nections which telecommunications gave them 
they still seemed to feel that more personal, 
face to face contact with others in Pioneering 
Partners would be desirable. 



Pioneering Partners Support Number of Responses 


Percent 


What participants liked about support 


96 


(94%) 


Accessibility and quality of ongoing 






technical and staff supp>ort 


44 


(43%) 


Intemet/Telecommunications/ Great Links availability 


25 


(24%) 


Initial Summit/training 


24 


(23%) 


Monetary support 


09 


(09%) 


Personal support, encouragement and inspiration 


08 


(08%) 


Support because of recognition 


07 


(07%) 


All other comments 


05 


(05%) 


What participants disliked about support 


12 


(12%) 


Ways to improve support 


20 


(20%) 


Provide more personal contact, follow up Summits/reunions 


15 


(15%) 


More funding, or fewer funding restrictions 


06 


(06%) 


All other comments 


09 


(09%) 
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The Partnership in Educational 
Leadership Summit 

To preface comments about the Summit, it is 
important to know that in the spring of the 
year, educator teams are selected, in the 
succeeding summer, educator teams attend the 
Summit where training and discussion in 
dissemination takes place. Also attending the 
Summit are state leadership teams composed 
of state government aids and officials. They 
are available to discuss state specific technol- 
ogy needs and technology policy. Leadership 
teams spend only a day and a half at the 
Summit. However, in 1992, a legislative panel 
stayed the duration of the Summit. After the 
Summit, educators implement their dissemi- 
nation plans in their schools and communities. 
In this question, respondents were asked to 
comment on how what they had learned at the 
Summit helped them continue their dissemi- 
nation efforts, and to offer suggestions for 
improvement. Ninety-four people responded 
to at least part of the question, with 82 giving 
examples or comments about how. Summit 
had helped them, and 48 making suggestions 
for improvement. With main ideas within 
each response used as the unit of analysis, 
content analysis of how Summit had helped 
revealed seven main categories. Participants 
suggestions for improvement, with the same 
unit of analysis, consisted of five main catego- 
ries. Since many of the responses contained 
more than one “main idea” the percent of 
respondents who expressed each idea will not 
add up to 100%. 

The most common benefit participants gained 
from the Summit was increased communica- 
tion and interpersonal skills/knowledge. This 
helped them disseminate their program, work 
better with business, industry, and the media 
and helped them to better negotiate political 
issues within their own districts. One partici- 
pant commented “I am a more confident 



presenting and feel comfortable taking my 
message to a broader audience.” Five people 
mentioned that communication skills and 
information about working with policymakers 
helped them when they went to seek the 
support of policymakers and those in 
government. 

Time spent planning for dissemination was 
also an important element of the Summit for 
many respondents. One person noted “We 
developed a program and a plan to complete 
that program- without the Summit, our goals 
would not be as well-defined... the Summit 
focused us.” Another said “my experience at 
the Summit...served to increase my awareness 
relevant to the importance of exposing our 
program to others.” 

Many respondents simply indicated that the 
Summit was “excellent”, inspiring or confi- 
dence building. Comments such as “The 
Sununit was outstanding” were usual. 

Another participant noted “The confidence- 
building by simply participating has helped 
considerably.” Several participants valued the 
opportunity to network with other educators 
and sharing ideas. One person commented that 
“meeting others and developing a technology 
network was most important.” Others appre- 
ciated the “the exposure to many different 
technologies” or technical skills such as use 
of the Internet and e-mail. 

Several participants also found they had used 
the grant writing and coalition building skills 
the Summit helped them develop. One partici- 
pant noted “We have written three 
proposals. ..and we are writing more.” Another 
person commented “Prior to the Summit we 
would have done nothing with coalition 
building, now we have built partnerships with 
six businesses.” 

There was no one suggestion for improvement 
that was shared by many people. Suggestions 
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for improving the Summit included the fol- 
lowing: provide follow up mini-Summits or 
meetings make the Summit longer to allow 
“more time for teams to interact informally” 
and to better address important issues such 
as planning for dissemination, provide more 
reality and/or skill focused information at the 
Summit, include Summit alumni or previous 
participants as mentors for new participants, 
and provide materials “ahead of time to 
help prepare for the workshops” because 
“there was so much to learn in a short period 
of time.” 



Overall, participants valued the Summit 
experience, especially the communication 
skills information. Most suggestions for 
improvement seemed to center around two 
issues. Participants indicated concern about 
the amount of material they were exposed to 
in the course of the Summit, and the need for 
some time for relaxation and informal net- 
working. They also expressed a need for 
follow up contact, possibly through mentoring 
processes where the “’old’ can mingle with 
and advise the ‘new’” or through follow up 
meetings at the state level. 



Summit importance and suggestions Number of 


Responses 


Percent 


How Summit helped 


82 


(87%) 


Improved communication skills/ ability to work with 






business, industry, media, political issues 


29 


(31%) 


Helped us plan for dissemination 


26 


(28%) 


It was an excellent, confidence-building experience 


25 


(27%) 


Gave an opportunity to network with others 


09 


(10%) 


Gained technical skills, exposure to technology 


08 


(08%) 


Gained grant writing skills 


06 


(06%) 


Learned team/coalition building 


05 


(05%) 


All other comments 


05 


(05%) 


Suggestions for improving Summit 


48 


(51%) 


Have post Summit follow-up meetings 


11 


(12%) 


Have/add more time for relaxation and/or 






informal networking and key topics 


10 


(11%) 


Focus more on real school issues and specific problems 


08 


(08%) 


Include Summit “alumni” as mentors or participants 


07 


(07%) 


Provide pre-summit information oti topics to be covexd 


05 


(05%) 


All other comments 


07 


(07%) 
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Pioneering Partners and 
Policy Change 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether 
local, regional or state policy regarding the use 
of technology had changed as a result of their 
team efforts, and to describe the change. 
Seventy-seven people responded, with 32 
commenting on local policy changes, 8 com- 
menting on regional changes, 38 on state 
changes, 4 on national changes, and 8 com- 
menting that they had seen no change. 
Respondents were also asked to describe 
how much of the change could be attributed 
to their involvement with Pioneering Partners, 
however only 8 did so. 

Content analysis of comments on changes at 
the local level revealed seven main categories 
of response, when “main ideas” within each 
response are used as the unit of analysis. State 
policy changes broke down into four main 
categories, using the same unit of analysis. 
There were too few of the regional, national, 
and “no change” comments to further catego- 
rize them. Since many of the responses 
contained more than one “main idea” the 
percent of respondents who expressed each 
idea will not add up to 100%. 

About half of the respondents indicated that 
there had been changes at the state level, either 
in policy, or in their ability to effect policy. 

The most frequent comment w^ that team 
members had improved contact with state 
officials. One participant commented that “our 
connection with our legislator made the differ- 
ence” in helping them begin to work on policy 
change. Another commented “the governor 
and legislators are more aware of what some 
schools are doing with technology now.” 

Several participants mentioned that technology 
policies in their state v/ere changing, and that 
they had helped in tlie process. One partici- 
pant wrote: 



The state of Pennsylvania has adopted a new 
curriculum in technology education at the 
Middle School level, and is about to adopt 
the secondary programs. We were not only 
involved in writing this curriculum, but also 
saw which of our programs (was) adopted. 

Another said “as a result of our efforts, state 
policies are currently being developed that 
will ultimately... (allow) every child in 
Michigan to be exposed to the technology.” 

Programs and team members are also helping 
support funding changes and policies affecting 
access to technology services. One participant 
notes “our state budget has allowed funding 
for all schools to be internally wired and will 
also support hardware in the classroom.” 

A few team members noted that they were 
trying to effect policy change, but hadn’t seen 
it happen yet. 

Just less than half of respondents said they had 
succeeded in effecting, or were working to 
effect some local changes in policy. Some had 
been involved in creating district policies or 
practices to improve teacher and student 
access to technology. For example one 
respondent wrote “sites have now been made 
accessible in my county...Finally the city 
office has started to allow teachers access.” 
Others mentioned that tlieir districts had 
implemented technology plans or begun 
technology committees since their involve- 
ment with Pioneering Partners began. One 
person noted “Great changes are occurring. 
The entire district is now working on a new 
5 year technology plan to update all labs and 
add 5 new computers to each classroom.” 

Other local changes include improved funding 
for technology, technology being integrated 
with curriculum elements, the involvement of 
chamber of commerce groups and/or busi- 
nesses in partnerships, and school participa- 
tion in “model” or “pilot school” programs. 
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Regional and national work on policy included 
helping other school districts with their tech- 
nology plans, program dissemination arid 
presentations at national conferences. A few 
respondents commented on the lack of change 
in their local or state policies. One person 
commented “The lack of interest by New Yoric 
officials has been distressing and discourag- 
ing.” Others attributed lack of policy change 
to the newness of their efforts. One respon- 
dent wrote “I truly believe (policy) will 
change once our dissemination process gets in 
full gear.” 



Although respondents were asked to note how 
much of the policy change they had seen was 
attributable to their participation in Pioneering 
Partners, however only a few actually men- 
tioned this directly. Pioneering Partners 
seemed to affect the program’s ability to gain 
access to policymakers, for example the 
governor, or to increase awareness of technol- 
ogy in local and regional schools. Only one 
person actually gave a quantified response, 
stating “Pioneering Paitners role is probably 
50% in affecting change.” At least 27 respon- 
dents who had noted policy change, while not 
mentioning their participation in Pioneering 
Partners directly, stated that they had played 
some role in supporting the changes or helping 
bring them about. 



Program work on policy change Number of 


Responses 


Percent 


Local 


32 


(42%) 


Policies affecting access to technology for students/teachers 


09 


(12%) 


Establishment of technology plans/planning committees 


08 


(10%) 


General comment that local policy had changed 


06 


(08%) 


District funding policies/priorities/grant writing changed 


05 


(06%) 


Technology integrated into aspects of curriculum 


04 


(05%) 


Business or chamber of commerce partnerships 


04 


(05%) 


Model or Pilot School status 


03 


(04%) 


Regional" all responses 


08 


(10%) 


State 


38 


(49%) 


Improved contact/participation with policymakers 


19 


(25%) 


State has or is planning funding/services for technology 


10 


(13%) 


State has or is planning policies/curriculum changes 


08 


(10%) 


Respondents working to effect change/ not yet successful 


03 


(04%) 


National" all responses 


02 


(03%) 


No change comments" all responses 


08 


(10%) 




O 
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Relationships with policymakers 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether 
Pioneering Partners helped their school 
develop institutional relationships or resources 
with policymakers and to describe how it had 
done so. A total of 97 people responded to 
the question, however, 34 of those responded 
“no”, of the 63 who had established some 
relationships with policymakers 16 mentioned 
local relationships, 35 state relationships, 

7 national relationships, 10 business related 
relationships, and 7 said “yes” with insuffi- 
cient information to categorize the type of 
relationship. Of the 63 positive responses 
16 people gave information indicating whether 
their relationship was on an institutional or 
personal level. Twenty-six more indicated 
“we” had established relationships, but did 
not specify if they meant their team, a group 
of teachers, the school or the district. Content 
analysis of the ways in which Pioneering 
Paitners helped teachers, teams and schools 
establish relationships with policymakers 
revealed three main categories when “main 
ideas” were used as the unit of analysis. 

Reasons for “no” relationships with policy- 
makers included lack of interest on the part of 
the team school or district, lack of time or 
resources to establish these relationships or 
just the fact that “policymakers are out of the 
loop.” Those who had established relation- 
ships with policymakers, as a group, had 
relationships with them at every level from 
local school administration to the federal 
government. 

Local relationships with policymakers 
included, local legislators, mayors, and mem- 
bers of the school board as well as the local 
“community”. One respondent noted that as a 
Pioneering Partner award recipient “we have 
had the full support of our administration for 
the implementation of our program.” 



State relationships, which were the most 
common links, included legislators, superin- 
tendents, and governors, as well as state 
representatives. Comi .jnts such as “There is 
an open door in the Governor’s office” were 
frequent. Some productive relationships were 
a direct result of Summit contacts. For 
example one person noted: 

Wc are very much in contact with 
assemblyman Paul Tanko, who was a liaison 
at the Summit. His acute political insights 
have proven (useful) to us, while we are 
attempting to secure other resources. 

A few respondents noted national level rela- 
tionships particularly through “national semi- 
nars” and one respondent had “been to Wash- 
ington D.C. and met with... state law makers 
and president Clinton, as part of the presiden- 
tial awards.” Several respondents also noted 
relationships with business and industry, 
stating “business have provided equipment 
(and) expertise.” One respondent wrote we 
have “more relationships with the community 
and businesses involved with telecommunica- 
tions. They have helped us become more 
advanced.” Several respondents noted that 
they had been given “direct access” to policy- 
makers, but did not specify who. 

Although the question asked about institu- 
tional relationships many respondents com- 
mented on personal relationships instead. For 
example one respondent w/ote 

I called the governor's office this morning 
about Tech 2000. Marilyn McConachie had 
called me trying to seek other schools to join 
the Peoria team’s energy audit. / have 
visited state seruitor Frank Watson and will 
visit him (again) next week to urge release of 
funds for telecommunications for ALL 
schools in the state. 



Those who did have state level relationships, 
frequently did so through school visits or 
programs for policymakers. For example 
“During the debate .... regarding the Informa- 
tion Super Highway bill, we invited the 
governor and the legislators to our school to 
see the Internet.” For the most part, respon- 
dents did not give enough information to 
judge whether the relationships they wrote 
about were institutional or personal, for 
example one respondent wrote: 

We have always had a good working 
relationship with our Dept, of Ed. However, 
since our involvement with Pioneering 
Partners they have provided an opportunity 
for us to meet different policymakers and 
talk to them about the importance of 
technology. 



The vast majority of respondents who said that 
Pioneering Partners had helped them establish 
relationships with policymakers mentioned 
establishing personal contact with policymak- 
ers as a benefit. One respondent wrote “ I 
have met many people both in government and 
private industry because of the Pioneering 
Partners program.” A few also noted they had 
become more deeply involved in the policy 
process, serving on committees or in advisory 
roles. 

We have become directly involved with 
individuals at the DOE... three team 
members were on a state technology 
committee this year...one member was on the 
state planning commission for new teachers 
and mentors workshop given in February... 
(this) became the center of a committee 
governing a technology grant from the DOE 
for 94-95. 



Relationships with policymakers 


Number of Responses 


Percent 


Level 


Local 




16 


(16%) 


State 




35 


(35%) 


National 




07 


(07%) 


Business and Industry 




10 


(10%) 


Relationship, but unable to determine level 




07 


(07%) 


No relationships with policymakers 




34 


(34%) 


Type of relationship 


Personal/professional communicati an 




10 


(10%) 


School or district 




06 


(06%) 


Relationship between policymakers and us (possibly team) 


26 


(26%) 


Unable to categorize 




21 


(21%) 


Strategy for establishing relationships 


Built personal contacts 




33 


(33%) 


Service on committee/advisory roles 




05 


(05%) 


Other, including pilot school status 




13 


(13%) 



Results of dissemination on 
student learning 

A total of 94 people commented on the impact 
of their dissemination efforts on student 
learning. Eighty three of those responding 
commented on the effect of their efforts on 
student’s experiences, while forty-four com- 
mented on their effects on teachers’ experi- 
ences. Content analysis of comments on the 
dissemination efforts’ effects on student 
learning revealed five main categories of 
response, when “main ideas’’ within each 
response are used as the unit of analysis. 
Effects on teachers experiences fell into three 
main categories, using the same unit of analy- 
sis. Since many of the responses contained 
more than one “main idea’’ the percent of 
respondents who expressed each idea will not 
add up to 100%. 

The most commonly reported effect dissemi- 
nation activities on the student experience was 
increased exposure to and use of technology. 
Comments such as “students have better 
access to technology’’ were frequent. One 
respondent wrote 

Prior to our dissemination projects to 
neighboring schools, their students were 
also in the "Dark Ages” regarding 
computers. By sharing our experience with 
them, they too were able to expand their use 
of the latest technology. 

Another team member reported that their 
program effected students access to technol- 
ogy beyond the school day, and would hope- 
fully reach beyond the school population 
eventually. 

Our Chapter I lap top lending program has 
now been expanded to include a K-8 
students in the school district who wish to 
borrow a lap top computer to take home. In 
the future we foresee this program 



expanding to the high school level and 
eventually to anyone living in the school 
district. 

The Pioneering Farmers work has also helped 
exposure to technology in non-technology 
courses. One teacher’s dissemination efforts 
in one program caused her to “look at all 
elements of (her) curriculum, ...putting tech- 
nology in even more..courses.’’ Along with 
improved access and exposure to technology 
in new settings comes improved use of tech- 
nology. A few teachers wrote comments such 
as “Disseminating our activities has increased 
the ways students are using the technology. 
They have moved beyond word processing to 
multi-media and telecommunications.’’ 

Many teachers also commented on changes in 
student learning behavior, particularly changes 
toward self motivated, active learning. Teach- 
ers noted that smdents were “more 
involved...willing to try...so experimenting’’ 
and that “by trying these things they are really 
expanding their knowledge.’’ Comments such 
as “students are actively engaged in their own 
learning and motivated to learn’’ were fre- 
quent. Changes in smdent learning because 
of technology program dissemination included 
an increase in student “excitement’’ about 
learning. One teacher noted “Students have 
become more willing to explore mew 
resources and are excited about learning new 
methods for gaining information and building 
on it.’’ With students in “active learning’’ 
made the locus of control for their learning 
processes also changed. Comments such as 
“students become more self directed and goal 
oriented’’ and “students have taken more 
responsibility for their learning’’ were 
frequent. Dissemination efforts have helped 
make students excited, enthusiastic, eager, self 
motivated learners, who “employ more 
senses’’ and “love learning.’’ 



Teachers reported changes in many different 
student characteristics. Several teachers, 
particularly those working in programs where 
student assistance was used in demonstrating 
or implementing the program noted that 
“students have taken tremendous pride and 
ownersuip in this course.” The students 
seemed to gain a sense of themselves as 
“experts” who could provide assistance to 
others, not just vessels to be filled with knowl- 
edge. Several teachers also noted better 
student outcomes, both in learning course 
materials and in life skills. One teacher wrote 
“students turned their knowledge into better 
jobs, scholarships, and an increased awareness 
of the business world.” Another teacher noted 
“students are better prepared for the world of 
woric.” The Pioneering Partners program also 
helped students to “move beyond the class- 
room” and “experience a global connection” 
not just with information but with people. 

Both through experiences at conferences (for 
a few students), and experiences through 
telecommunications (for many), students have 
been able to share their knowledge and experi- 
ences with others and gain new knowledge in 
return. One teacher wrote “The original 
project was a travel journal. Now, through the 
Internet, our students have been able to share 
with people from their chosen country. These 
have been unique experiences...” 

In general, comment about impacts on teacher 
experiences mirrored those about student 
experiences. The most common observation 
was that “ “Teachers... are learning new ways 
to teach.” Many respondents made remarks 
such as the “teacher’s role has changed from 
information provider to facilitator, co-explorer 
and co-leamer”, and “teachers become better 
...facilitators, not managers or directors.” One 
teacher wrote 

/ ftave become more aware of the learning 

styles of my students and have become much 



more of a facilitator than a teacher standing 
in the front of my classroom asking my 
students to memorize and retell me facts and 
figures. 

It is apparent from these comments that the 
shift in roles from teacher as “director” to 
teacher as “facilitator”, parallel the shift in 
students from passive receptacle for knowl- 
edge to active seeker of knowledge. Respon- 
dents also noticed other changes in teaching 
skills, including the ability to “integrate 
technology into daily programs.” According 
to one person ‘Teachers are using our ideas to 
enhance their own classes.” One teacher 
listed. 

Results of our dissemination in the class 
room include: restructured teacher/student 
roles, alternative assessment strategies, 
technology integrated curricula, active 
learning, (and that) teachers develop new 
excitement for change. 

Dissemination efforts also helped teachers 
become more aware of, and less afraid of 
technology, and allowed them to use it more, 
and more effectively in their classes. ‘Teach- 
ers are becoming much more comfortable with 
technological innovations and support sys- 
tems.” Reduced fear of technology has lead to 
more teachers using technology. One respon- 
dent commented that “faculty acceptance and 
use within the school have both been greatly 
increased” and another that “teachers are 
clamoring for more technology.” The expo- 
sure to, awareness of and excitement about 
technology have been accompanied by 
increased long term technology access. 
Respondents noted that “We now offer ...video 
production courses.. .we have added four 
computer labs and installed four computers in 
each 3-6 grade class room” and that “since 
1992 83% of faculty have purchased their own 
PC’s and 27% have their own Internet access.” 
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Although the vast majority of respondents 
reported positive effects from their efforts, a 
few were met with negative reactions from 
colleagues. One team member noted “some 
teachers are intimidated and overwhelmed.” 
Another noted “Our math department (chair- 
person) was strained - traditional teachers only 
“hardened” his resistance to computers and 
change. He and others actively worked 
against our program.” These cases were only 
a very few, however, in the midst of many 
positive comments. A few respondents noted 
that teachers, like students, had broadened 
their lines of communication with the world, 
and their access to many sources of informa- 
tion, and that teachers, too, were taking pride 
in the new accomplishments taking place in 
their schools. 



skills required when learning technology have 
lead to changes in the way students and 
teachers interact in the class room. Teachers 
are less directive and more facilitative and 
students are more active and excited. 

Pioneering Partners effects on 
technology leadership 

Teachers were asked to indicate if their 
involvement in Pioneering Partners had moved 
them into regional and statewide leadership 
roles in using and disseminating technology 
and to describe those roles. They were then 
asked to indicate how their relationship with 
Pioneering Partners had helped them in this 
leadership role. A total of 105 people 
responded to the question in some manner. 



Impact on student learning Number of Responses Percent 



Student experiences 



Increase access to, use of, technology 


34 


(36%) 


Change to active learning, become enthusiastic 


28 


(30%) 


Gain pride/self respect/self-esteem 


11 


(12%) 


Experience better outcomes/gain life skills 


09 


(10%) 


Increase contact with “the world” 


08 


(08%) 


All other comments 


06 


(06%) 


Teacher experiences 


Gain new teaching skills/become better facilitators 


21 


(22%) 


Increase knowledge of, access to, and use of technology 


19 


(20%) 


Resistance 


03 


(03%) 


All otlier comments 


06 


(06%) 



In terms of impact on student learning, dis- 
semination of technology has been both a 
change and a catalyst for change. Student 
knowledge of, and access to technology has 
changed. Students and teachers use computer, 
video and other technologies for more and 
different activities. In addition, the different 



Twenty -two of the 105 indicated Pioneering 
Partners had not moved them into leadership 
roles in technology. Of those remaining 3 1 
indicated they were involved in technology 
leadership at a regional level, 56 at a state 
level, 18 at a multi-state, national, or interna- 
tional level and two said “yes” but did not 
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specify. Sixty-six respondents answered the 
portion of the question regarding Pioneering 
Partnere help with tlieir leadership role. When 
“main ideas" within each question are used as 
the unit of analysis, answers fell into seven 
main categories. Since many of the responses 
contained more than one “main i ea” the 
percent of respondents who expressed each 
idea will not add up to 100%. 

Thirty-one of those who indicated they had 
leadership roles in technology had them at a 
local or regional level. The most common 
type of leadership role at this level was as an 
advisor or advisory board member, for 
example on “a district level technology plan- 
ning committee.” Others indicated that their 
“regional involvement is heavy” in building 
coalitions with “schools, businesses and 
colleges.” Others helped form, or served in 
local or regional associations, and presented at 
regional conferences for technology and a few 
had been asked to conduct regional workshops. 

Most respondents indicated leadership roles at 
a state level, the vast majority through partici- 
pation in state seminars, workshops and 
conferences. Comments such as “I have been 
invited to speak at numerous conferences” 
were common, although only a few people 
actually named the conferences. A substantial 
number had also served on advisory panels to, 
or been interviewed by state government 
officials. One respondent wrote that she had 
“been involved with (the) state computer 
organization and helped organize a technical 
showcase for the governor.” A few others 
were also involved with state organizations, 
and helped promote technology within their 
fields. For example, several teachers worked 
with the Wisconsin State Music Association 
on the technology committee and another 
teacher was active in the Indiana Foreign 
Language Teachers Association. A few 
respondents also consulted in technology 
areas. 



Several respondents were active at a multi- 
state, national or international level. Most, 
again, through conferences or woikshops, 
some as trainers, a few through the Internet 
(one as a foram moderator), and a few through 
publications. One wrote “I am presently 
giving or have given woik shops on our mini- 
golf project, and telecommunications in New 
York, Miami, Santa Barbara, California, all 
over Illinois, and Indianapolis.” Another 
reported having been asked to publish in 
periodicals. 

Of the 83 respondents who said that they were 
in leadership in technology 66 discussed 
Pioneering Partners role in their work. The 
most frequent comment among these 
responses was that the honor, recognition or 
credibility that the Pioneering Partners award 
gave them had assisted them in their leader- 
ship capacity. Respondents frequently made 
comments such as “the fact that we were 
honored ...as an awardee has permitted us to 
influence others.” One respondent noted 
“Pioneering Partners is a spring board. Tlie 
recognition causes introduction to leadership 
positions.” Also frequent were comments that 
the sense of inspiration and unification that 
being a Pioneering Partner gave them helped 
in their leadership roles. Several respondents 
reported that “Pioneering Partners has been 
inspiring and supportive.” One wrote that they 
“could not do it without Pioneering Partners 
because we would not think...that what we do 
is worth the trouble of sharing.” 

Also present, though not as frequent, were 
comments about ways in which the money and 
Internet access, and Pioneering Partners 
training and information had helped. One 
participant wrote “The status, and the grant to 
pay for travel and conferencing is helpful.” 
Several people simply noted that “the money” 
or “the Internet account” had helped. Com- 
ments about training, information and techni- 
cal support were more enthusiastic. One 
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respondent wrote “Pioneering Partners helped 
prepare us for the politics involved in educa- 
tion and the importance of public relations.” 
Another wrote “They helped by showing we 
could talk to government leaders ” Ongoing 
assistance was also noted. One person indi- 
cated that “they (Pioneering Partners) provide 
me with any help or items I need” in making 
presentations on the project. 

Several found the contacts they had made 
through Pioneering Partners valuable in their 
leadership roles. A few mentioned the initial 
introduction to key stakeholders and policy- 
makers the program had given them, saying 
“Pioneering Partners initiated several of the 



contacts” that had helped them into leadership 
roles. One person wrote Pioneering Partners 
“is helping me to make new contacts with 
peers throughout the state.” Program public 
relations and speaking opportunities that gave 
“visibility” to programs were also of impor- 
tance to some. One respondent commented 
“the PR received has been most valuable.” 
The award gave some a forum to speak, one 
person wrote “Until we were a Pioneering 
Partner we were not invited to this advisory 
role with the governor.” Only a few partici- 
pants who wrote about their leadership roles 
noted that the Pioneering Partners award had 
not really helped them. 



Leadership roles in technology 


Number of Responses 


Percent 
(out of 105) 


Regional/local 


31 


(29%) 


Service/presentations to associations or workshops 


12 


(11%) 


Service on advisory teams/planning 


09 


(08%) 


Did not specify or other responses 


12 


(11%) 


State 


56 


(54%) 


Conference presentations/workshops 


33 


(31%) 


Advisory roles/teams 
Olfices/roles in organizations 


17 


(16%) 


(ie. Principal’s or Foreign Language associations) 


10 


(09%) 


All other, including consulting and did not specify 


09 


(08%) 


Multi-state, National and International 


18 


(17%) 


Conference presentations 


12 


(11%) 


America On Line or Internet roles 


03 


(02%) 


All other responses, including publications 


05 


(04%) 


Not involved in leadership roles 


22 


(21%) 


How Pioneering Partners has helped 


Number of Responses 


Percent 
(out of 66) 


Helps 


62 


(94%) 


Pro>fides recognition or credibility, is an honor 


22 


(33%) 


Provides inspiration, sense of self worth 


12 


(18%) 


Provides money, Internet access or resources 


10 


(15%) 


Provides training and ongoing support 


10 


(15%) 


Is a source of contact with peers/key people 


07 


(11%) 


Helps with PR or speaking engagements 


07 


(11%) 


All other responses including unspecified yes’s 


03 


(05%) 


Has not helped 


04 


(06%) 
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4.1 



Types of financial support 
reported for augmenting 
dissemination 



Respondents to this question reported total 
financial support in dollar volume of 
$1,575,750. Financial support broken down 
by state includes: 



Ohio 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

New York 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 



$442,400 
$415,000 
$365,000 
$201,000 
$62,000 
$62,000 
$27,650 
Not Reported 



Sources accounting for the dollar 
volume include: state governments and 
departments of education; business and 
industry; local schools/districts; federal 
government; community support 
reserves; parent and teacher organiza- 
tions; not for profit organizations; and 
in-kind contributions. The pie graph to 
the right illustrates the disMbution of 
available funds to these sources. 



In broad terms, data show that large 
portions of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
support for dissemination comes from 
local schools districts. The largest 
portion of Indiana and Illinois support 
for technology dissemination comes 
from business and industry contribu- 
tions. Minnesota also gathers large support 
from the private sector. State funds allocated 
for technology use in the schools are a major 
portion of most states support, but, seems to 
be most prominent in Ohio and New York. 



Several caveats related to the information 
presented in response to this question qualify 
its findings and make further analysis difficult. 
The first is that only 56% of the totals survey 
respondents answered this question. Second, 
while the data reduction process took as many 
steps as possible to assure accurate and 
unduplicated calculation, we cannot assure 
absolute validity of information because some 
respondents did not identify sources to accom- 
pany dollar amounts. Also, it is possible that 
many respondents have confounded financial 
support augmenting dissemination efforts with 
larger technology grants of which only a small 
fraction goes to dissemination. Finally, while 
respondents did mention a number of well 
known technology initiatives within the great 
lakes region, several were left unmentioned. 



Sources of Support Augmenting 
Educational Technology Dissemination 




such as Ohio’s Schoolnet Plan, and 
Michigan’s Excess Earnings Rate Case. With 
these thoughts in mind, these figures should 
be looked upon as a very conservative estimate 
of expenditures of resources toward educa- 
tional technology in these states, and an 
overestimation of the amount dedicated to 
dissenunation. 
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Case Study Methods 



The intent for the use of the case study as a 
data collection method lies in its ability to 
examine complex issues and relationships 
within the context the study’s exist. Rationale 
for case study methodology can be found in 
the writings of Bogdan and Biklen (1982), 
Miles and Huberman (1984), Williams (1986), 
and Patton (1990). While presenting slightly 
varying ^proaches to case study methods, 
these authors agree that interpretive accounts 
facilitated through observation, interview, and 
document analysis comprise the case study, 
which are the approaches these case studies 
have employed. 

Issues 

The task for the case studies was describing 
the experience of dissemination at the four 
case study sites. Issues guiding case study 
inquiry were identified in the evaluation 
design, and included: 

• Dissemination mechanisms moving educa- 
tional technologies from single to multiple 
contexts 

• The presence of learning goals and strate- 
gies to which the technology is applied. 

• Progress in teacher professional develop- 
ment to support technology use in more 
functional, engaging, and useful ways. 

• The extent of administrative support for 
dissemination and perspectives of teachers 
within the schools who are not involved in 
the use of technology or its applications. 



• The impact of dissemination on teachers, 
students, schools, and communities. 

• The role of Pioneering Partners in facilitat- 
ing the dissemination process and utility of 
the technical assistance they provide. 

Selection of Sites 

Attempting to represent the experience of 72 
Pioneering Paimers sites selected over the last 
three years by studying four sites does indeed 
stretch generalizability efforts. However, four 
sites, if selected appropriately, would still 
provide a good view of dissemination experi- 
ences. Consulted by the managing directors 
of the Pioneering Partners program, the evalu- 
ation team selected an urban, mral, suburban, 
and one small city site to study. All but one of 
the sites were funded in 1992. The fourth was 
funded in 1993, providing the study with sites 
of relatively long-lived experiences in educa- 
tional technology dissemination through 
Pioneering Paitners. These sites also experi- 
enced a very diverse range of dissemination 
success and effects. 

Data Gathering Methods 

Each case study site was the subject of a two 
day visit by one member of the evaluation 
team. A standardized observation/interview 
protocol was used by the evaluation team 
drawn largely from the evaluation design. 
Team members used the protocol instrument 
as far as it proved useful and in no way com- 
promised the uniqueness and individuality of 
the site. Case study evaluators attempted to 
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satisfy reliability and validity requirements by 
obtaining multiple perspectives on issues of 
inquiry, such as from teachers, administrators, 
students, school board members, community 
business partners, curriculum developers/ 
specialists, etc. Researchers also were careful 
to, where it was possible, address each issue 
using multiple methods, such as observation, 
interview, and document analysis. Follow-up 
interviews via telephone were conducted after 
the initial site visits to provide clarity and to 
fill-in gaps in data collection. 



Using descriptive and reflective material, 
researchers crafted case study summaries 
designed to address the evaluation questions 
and present other relevant findings. In an 
effort to obtain as candid responses as pos- 
sible, pseudonyms are used in case study 
description, although a great amount of detec- 
tive woik is not necessary to determine case 
study sites and informants. From the four case 
studies, a cross case study provides a brief 
look at the dissemination of educational 
technologies among Pioneering Partners. 
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Case Study: Eden Park Pioneering Partners 



The story of the Pioneering Partner’s dissemi- 
nation project at Eden Park Community High 
School (EPCHS) is complex and involves 
transformation of ideas, multiple phases, and a 
broad range of partners. The process began 
when Jack Browning, science teacher at 
EPCHS, attended a teacher-team seminar for 
Weatherization Audit Training for Teachers 
and Students (WATTS). It eventually led to 
the creation of ENERGYNET, a technology- 
based project that linked the WATTS concept 
across schools using telecommunications. 
Because ENERGYNET was funded for 
dissemination by GTE Pioneering Partners, 
the cumulative body of work that began at 
EPCHS has informed dissemination and the 
role of environmental education throughout 
the state of Dlinois. 

Project Goals 

The goals of ENERGYNET, and its predeces- 
sor WATTS, were to increase scientific literacy 
and create real-world technology applications 
for students. ENERGYNET’s focus on 
energy, in effect, not only satisfies these 
project goals, but reaches beyond the school 
doors to potentially impact community eco- 
nomic development and environmental conser- 
vation. One ENERGYNET teacher leader 
comments on this focus: 

One goal was to give all four school 
districts — the school communities — a 
common focus . . . something with a real 
academic nature that everybody could work 
on together to see real improvement in the 
community as well as within the school. 

The classroom teachers who launched the 
project underscore the way curriculum and 
“standard operating procedures” in the class- 
room are altered through ENERGYNET: 



In the past the computer applications 
teacher was asked to teach spreadsheets and 
things of that nature all out of the book; it’s 
all kind of hokey, really. So the computer 
applications teachers are looking for real- 
life experiences to teach students. That’s 
what we ’ve developed here and now [are 
developing at] other locations across the 
state. 

The Chronology of the Project 

The problem of energy conservation provides 
the substance for technology ^plications in 
ENERGYNET which has its basis in the 
WATTS project. 

Overview of WATTS 

WATTS was developed and implemented by 
the Illinois Department of Energy and Natural 
Resources ’(ENR) Illinois Energy Education 
Development (ILEED) Program. ENR is a 
nonregulatoiy body that provides data, infor- 
mation, and objective analysis of Illinois’s 
natural resources, and the environmental and 
socioeconomic effects of their development. 

WATTS is one of several school-based pro- 
grams offered by ILEED. It focuses largely on 
identifying inefficient lighting and heating 
practices. The program has three phases: 

(1 ) identify and track the school’s energy use, 

(2) develop ways to reduce that energy use, 
and (3) apply for federal funding to implement 
energy reduction strategies. 

The WATTS program introduces high school 
students and teachers to energy auditing and 
energy-efficient building maintenance. In 
order to complete the audit, students must 
integrate mathematics, science, reading, 
computer applications, and writing skills. 
Specifically, they must read blueprints, create 
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architectural sketches, measure windows and 
light fixtures, examine energy bills for all 
forms of energy (natural gas, fuel oil, coal, LP 
gas, steam, and electricity), use spreadsheets 
and analyze use of energy relative to costs, 
identify specific types of building materials, 
and calculate BTUs in order to summarize the 
energy consumption and cost history for all 
forms of energy. Finally, they need to analyze 
all the data to make energy conservation 
recommendations. However, instruction is 
hardly the only goal of this educational pro- 
gram. As suggested by the WATTS logo, the 
program is also designed to empower teachers 
and students to develop leadership and affect 
policy. 

Impiementation of WATTS at EPCHS 
Getting Started. Browning was already part 
of an Illinois network aimed at improving 
instruction by involving students in authentic 
environmental tasks. He was invited to attend 
the student/teacher weeklong seminar offered 
by BLEED in 1992 at the University of Illinois 
in Champaign. Also attending were profes- 
sionals from a coalition of partners including 
the University’s Energy Resource Center 
(ERC) and the Blinois Energy Education 
Development team from the Blinois Depart- 
ment of Energy and Natural Resources. 

Completing the Energy Audit Workbook. 
Browning took the concept of WATTS back to 
his school. The program seemed a natural 
outcome of the school’s commitment to 
environmental issues and technology. They 
could use their technology to analyze, orga- 
nize, summarize and facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of the WATTS program. Browning 
recruited John Kelly, the computer teacher. 
Others came on board including a math 
teacher and an industrial technology teacher. 

Applying for the Technical Audit. When 
applying for the Technical Audit, the newly 
formed team made a number of decisions that 



considerably expanded the scope of the pro- 
gram. First, they added three sections of 
Business English classes to assist in writing 
letters to the national and state policymakers 
including the President. Second, the team 
applied for $60,000 in technical assistance 
funds from the Institutional Conservation 
Program, a federally funded grant program 
which provides funds for technical assistance 
and energy improvements in schools and 
hospitals. Third, they decided to involve four 
school districts and 12 contiguous schools 
(including EPCHS). At the same time, 

March 8, 1993, EPCHS applied to Pioneering 
Partners. 

Each school completed its own Energy Audit 
Workbook (phase one application). Between 
summer 1992 and winter 1993 students mea- 
sured and performed calculations, teachers 
wrote grant applications, and superintendents 
signed off. 

Applying for the Energy Conservation 
Grant. By spring of 1993, EPCHS and three 
additional school districts received notice that 
had been granted funding on an 80 percent-20 
percent basis. Specifically, the schools 
received $47,000 from the U.S. Department 
of Energy to help hire a professional engineer- 
ing firm to perform the technical audits on the 
school buildings. EPCHS hired consultants 
from the ERC at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago who were to train four students to do 
the audit as audit interns. The students would 
receive training in using Alice software devel- 
oped and supported by ERC to synthesize data 
from multiple sources, training in using the 
Internet, and training for the audit. 

Impact of the WATTS Program 

The impacts WATTS had on EPCHS were 
broad-based; they ranged from instructional to 
fiscal, and included creating new roles for 
teachers and new networking avenues. 
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Instructional. Project staff described student 
impacts that ranged from direct and very 
personal effects for a small group of students 
trained as audit interns, to general benefits for 
all students because of the degree of individu- 
alization possible with the hands-on energy 
focus. 

Two teams of four students took the lead in 
conducting the technical audits at the 12 area 
schools. These interns overcame a problem in 
the main spreadsheet provided to them by 
creating one of their own. The interns who 
began by shadowing engineers gradually took 
on increasing responsibility. In fact, as the 
students woriced with the building engineers, 
they built up so much trust that the engineers 
provided them with keys to the buildings. As 
the students conducted the audits they learned 
to use to use Excel and databases and to read 
blueprints and drafting plans, as well as a 
range of subject area and social skills. One 
student described skills he learned that he 
feels have definitely transferred to novel 
learning situations: the necessity of being 
accurate and pattern recognition. He says that 
whenever he is in an unfamiliar building, his 
first impressions are automatically related to 
how the building uses energy. This student 
has changed careers plans from advertising to 
engineering as a result of his experiences with 
the program. 

In general, teacher implementors at EPCHS 
feel that the energy focus allowed for flexible 
and individualized impacts for diverse stu- 
dents. They recalled how an accelerated 
student was challenged by the topic and 
devoted herself to an investigation of smoke- 
stack particle emission and kilowatt usage. 
They contrasted this application with how the 
program affected students with learning 
difficulties. For example, teachers said that 
students with special needs would go home 
and get their parents involved in the task of 
finding out how much energy units the refrig- 



erator uses. The teachers interviewed felt that 
practical investigation of energy questions 
could be individualized to students’ needs and 
strengths and could be challenging to even the 
most gifted of students. 

Another general indicator of impact cited by 
teachers was increased student participation in 
a local energy program to conduct home 
energy audits. 

Fiscal. There were fiscal benefits to EPCHS 
based on the number of schools they signed on 
to the audit process. These came in the form 
of grants from ENR as well as savings in 
schools and other buildings (e.g., library, bus 
bam). EPCHS also received accolades for 
having the most complete program of all the 
original 1992 WATTS schools. Because of its 
audits and recommendations, EPCHS had 
significantly affected school finance in the 
participating schools. 

New roles for teachers. While Jack Brown- 
ing and John Kelly, the teachers who launched 
the program at EPCHS, had been committed 
to environmental issues, they, as well as others 
at EPCHS have become change agents — 
entrepreneurs. These teachers received 
in-kind contributions from nine business 
partners including international companies, 
such as IBM and McDonald’s, as well as local 
energy agencies such as Pekin Energy Com- 
pany; six government agencies such as park 
districts and various environmental agencies; 
and four universities. Browning’s role has 
also expanded. He has submitted articles 
about WATTS to various journals including 
Spectrum and Electronic Learning. 

How WATTS was transformed 
into ENERGYNET 

WATTS was an enterprise for EPCHS that 
allowed for real applications of technology 
while conserving energy. In 1994, TECH 
2000 Coalition was awarded a grant to fund 



ENERGYNET, the statewide telecommunica- 
tions and energy auditing project. 
ENERGYNET then took ^e WATTS concept 
further using Internet connections to link 17 
schools which were attempting the energy 
audit. Teams within these 17 schools were to 
do an analysis of their schools’ energy con- 
sumption and then communicate that informa- 
tion to various organizations including the 
ERC at the University of Illinois. As part of 
ENERGYNET, participating schools became 
part of a vital network of organizations and 
individuals actively seeking to change the role 
of students and schools related to technology 
application and energy conservation. This 
network is primarily made up of noneducators 
who bring Ae work of the ENERGYNET 
schools to the attention of policymakers. One 
showcasing activity was an Energy Conven- 
tion where students presented their work and 
policy ideas and plans to Illinois legislators. 

Challenges and lessons learned 
in implementing ENERGYNET. 

Not all school approached the eneigy audit in 
the same way during their start-up year. 
EPCHS, in it third year of energy auditing, 
was successful in implementing the energy 
audit as an interdisciplinary curricular effoit 
among the math, science, and computer 
teachers involved. About half of the 
ENERGYNET schools integrated energy 
auditing into regular courses, Some other 
schools placed the project in extracurricular 
activities during the first semester, partly in 
order to get more familiar with the curriculum 
and new roles for students, and moved it into 
their second semester. The remaining schools 
implemented the program unevenly in extra- 
curricular activities. The schools plan to 
integrate the audits more fully during the 
1995-96 school year. Even though EPCHS 
program implementors consider the energy 
audit a success, they admit that their attempts 



to establish real-world technology applications 
as an integral part of their curriculum are still 
a work in progress. 

Wfe have not ended up reinventing the 
original idea. We 're using it as a core for 
other ideas. 

All 17 of the schools that signed on to 
ENERGYNET were not as successful in their 
efforts as EPCHS. Energy audits were com- 
pleted and entered into the Alice database by 
several schools, and lighting recommendations 
were generated and proposed to school board 
by many other schools. John Kelly provided 
technical assistance to schools through on-line 
moderation of the process. Even with this 
assistance, there were a number of obstacles 
that prevented implementation among the new 
schools; (a) teachers did not have the hard- 
ware that was promised to them wh? ,i the 
project began, (b) there were network access 
problems, (c) the software application was 
changed mid-year, and (d) teachers unfamiliar 
with technology were starting from ground 
zero. 

ENERGYNET’s first activities moved more 
slowly than expected, with many successes, 
plus a number of missed deadlines and failed 
attempts. In the majority of cases, the audit 
process was not internalized as part of the 
curriculum; rather it was implemented 
unevenly as an extracurricular activity. The 
EPCHS project team is only aware of two or 
three schools that completed the process. In 
fact, aside from their own school, the EPCHS 
project team cited a single success story. They 
report that one high school adopted the energy 
audit process, made it part of the curriculum, 
and came up with their own lighting recom- 
mendations for the school. 

The project team does not blame irresponsibil- 
ity for the missed deadlines and failed 
attempts; it is common to encounter barriers 
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and obstacles when beginning a new project. 
The project team believes that the obstacles 
cited above prevented most of the schools 
from completing the audit. According to 
John: 

There was too much asked of people. It [ the 
ENERGYNET project] can ’t be an add on. 
Lack of knowledge, skill, and time prevented 
schools from following through. 

According to the EPCHS project team, in 
order for the audit process and its technologi- 
cal applications to be infused into the regular 
curriculum, two things are required; (1) time 
and proper training and (2) leadership within 
the school. Proper training includes training 
in technology, learning the actual content of 
the energy audit, and training in telecommuni- 
cations, which encompasses the actual soft- 
ware. The ENERGYNET team believes that 
training and support are also needed for school 
leaders, including principals; they have also 
identified a need for support focused on the 
changing role of students and teachers. The 
EPCHS underscored the importance of involv- 
ing volunteers only in this kind of project — 
people who are really interested in the process 
and making it part of the curriculum. 

The project team described one unintended 
negative outcome of not having time for 
proper training; the potential for “turning 
some teachers off regarding technology.” 

Support and Impact of the GTE 
Pioneering Partners 

Participation in GTE’s Pioneering Partners 
completely changed the life of the WATTS 
program in EPCHS because it: 

• Connected EPCHS with a vital network of 
noneducator mentors, lobbyists, and change 
agents interested in effecting technology 
and energy policy in the state. 



* Resulted in contacts that allowed EPCHS to 
become central part of TECH 2000’ s 
ENERGYNET project. 

It is clear that EPCHS had already travelled 
a good distance educationally and fiscally 
before they were awarded the Pioneering 
Partners dissemination grant. However, 
Pioneering Partners provided EPCHS with the 
resources for disseminating the project. Pri- 
marily this included training in dissemination 
and the tools to develop a dissemination plan. 

Receiving recognition and enhancing dis- 
semination. As a result of their participation 
with Pioneering Partners, members of the 
project team presented at numerous confer- 
ences including ASCD, ISTA, AAAS, and 
TECH 2000. WATTS and ENERGYNET 
were recognized with numerous awards 
including the Take Pride in America Award 
for first place in environmental education in 
Illinois, the Illinois Energy Educational 
Development Award (ILEED), and the Con- 
nections 2000 award. In addition, EPCHS has 
established both a printed newsletter and an 
electronic bulletin board system to dissemi- 
nate the program. 

GTE Support. The EPCHS project team 
described the support provided by GTE as 
“phenomenal.” The project team felt that the 
Summit gave them the “skills they needed for 
where they were at in the process.” However, 
they did offer some areas for improvement. 
These included the need for more training, 
particularly longer sessions — and more sus- 
tained training in one area. Time was also an 
aspect of implementation and adoption where 
the project team thought that GTE support 
could be pivotal. One suggestion was that 
GTE funds be used to pay substitutes to 
provide teachers with an hour during the day 
to work on infusing technology into their 
classroom curriculum [since the inception of 
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the program, Pioneering Partners funds are 
approved for payment to substitutes when 
teachers are involved in dissemination plan- 
ning or presentation activities]. 

GTE provided funding for presenting their 
innovation, accessing Internet for networking 
with other schools, and maintaining the 
visibility that brought them to the state house. 
Aside from these more tangible supports, the 
project team felt involvement with Pioneering 
Partners in general, and the Summit specifi- 
cally, provided them with confidence in their 
work. According to one project team member, 
“One of the big things that they did for me is 
show me that I really had something to offer.” 



At a more diffuse, macro level. Pioneering 
Partners has been the catalyst for EPCHS to 
become part of a statewide network thtU is: 

• Changing how schools and students affect 
policy and practice in substantive areas. 

• Changing policymakers’ expectations for 
how technology can be used in schools. 

• Illustrating to the public a new role for 
students and schools as change agents in 
areas of community economic development 
that extend well beyond the school doors. 



Case Study: Delmar Elementary School 



Exiting Interstate 84 heading south onto 
Shilling Avenue, I find myself in the center of 
a city showing the obvious signs of urban 
degeneration. Only a few inches of lawn or 
gravel separate the two-story row houses, 
many of which are dotted with plywood 
patching to cover broken windows or decaying 
siding. The narrow streets are lined with older 
model cars that flaunt their rust like: proud 
battle scars. As I venture a few more blocks 
into the neighborhood I’m struck by the 
presence of a fairly new structure on my right. 
It appears at first to be a multi-leveled profes- 
sional building. However, since few profes- 
sional buildings have playgrounds attached to 
them, I conclude that I have arrived at Delmar 
Elementary School. 

As I pull into the rear parking lot I notice that 
it lies uncomfortably close to railroad tracks 
that run in and out of the city. The deafening 
blast of a passing locomotive’s whistle tells 
me that it’s a frequently accessed route. I 
think for a moment that perhaps more than 
once a day the train carries away not only 
freight, but an occasional child’s imagination. 

Walking towards the school I marvel at its 
structure. The sharply vaulted roofing blends 
nicely with the steeply pitched roofs of the 
surrounding homes. The bay windows pro- 
truding from the walls on the brown brick 
edifice make the building seem as if it were 
about to burst from all the activity going on 
within its walls. The louvered gable roof 
vents and columns lining the entry ways 
provide an almost Romanesque architectural 
feel. 

The Phonics Lab and Dissemination 

After entering the building, I find the main 
office secretary, who directs me to the north 
wing of the building toward the resource 



center. I head down hallways lined with art 
work and artifacts of student production. As I 
pass an open door I recognize a face I’ve seen 
before. Linda Newell looks almost exactly the 
same in person as she does on the educational 
publication that bears her picture. Linda 
invites me into her office. We sit at a small 
table surrounded by three desks, one for each 
person sharing the cramped office space. 

Linda wears many hats at Delmar Elementary. 
After having spent a number of years as a 
teacher, she is now Chapter 1 coordinator and 
technology specialist. She supervises each of 
the three phonics labs located in the school, 
which are largely supported and staffed by 
the Chapter 1 monies the school receives. 
Approximately 77 percent of the school’s 
students are eligible for Chapter 1. It was the 
phonics lab that first won Linda and the rest of 
her team. Pioneering Partners notoriety. The 
lab, now serving students in grades one 
through five, began four years ago as a pro- 
gram exclusively for first graders. Today there 
are both reading and math labs. Each class 
spends an hour or so during the day in the lab, 
usually navigating through three teacher- 
facilitated stations. At one station, you can 
find students using the computer to do reading 
practice sets from Jostens Integrated Learning 
System. At another station, the chapter 
teacher will be working with students around a 
circular table on strategies for learning. Stu- 
dents at the third station spend time learning 
and practicing process writing skills. The 
math lab is much the same with obvious 
changes in content. There is one difference 
though: One station dedicates itself to using 
and learning with math manipulatives. The 
school’s goal is to use the technology to 
maximize students learning experience. 
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Linda and the rest of her team have worked 
hard to disseminate the reading and math 
laboratory experience and practice since 
receiving the Pioneering Partners award in 
1 992, the first year the school’s program was 
put in place. “Finding out we got the award 
was a bitter-sweet experience,” Linda relates. 
“We were ecstatic about the thought of being 
able to improve our skills and develop rela- 
tionships with people who could help us 
extend our vision. But, we were disappointed 
by the reaction of the school board and district 
level staff and administrators. We were not 
acknowledged in any way, shape or form for 
our accomplishment.” 

Unfortunately, the team quickly dissipated as 
soon as the new school year started. One 
partner went on maternity leave and was then 
reassigned from first grade to fifth grade. 
Another of the four initial partners accepted an 
out-of-state administrative position. Two team 
members remained to carry on the dissemina- 
tion tasks: Linda and Mark Mavor, a college 
of education faculty member at a local univer- 
sity. Despite the setback, “We went about our 
woik the way we had planned,” Linda remem- 
bers. The bulk of that work included deliver- 
ing a number of presentations both locally and 
regionally. Because of a lack of local interest 
in what the team was doing, most of the 
presentations had to be held outside the 
school’s large metropolitan school district. 
Team members attribute this circumstance 
partly to turf and pride issues. They speculate 
that for other teachers and administrators to 
visit the lab would be an admission that 
Delmar had a “leg up” in some sort of way. 
There was, however, another reason they 
found that explained this lack of local interest: 
time. The demands placed on some educators 
within the district utterly precluded them from 
calling on Delmar to see how they were using 
the technology. For this reason, the parents, 
staff, and administration at Delmar call them- 
selves “the best kept secret in the district.” 



Outside the district that secret hasn’t been as 
well kept. “Over the last year and a half we’ve 
had lots of visitors,” Linda reflects. “Many of 
our visitors are just curious about what we’re 
doing, others come taking copious notes on 
the structure and organization of our labs.” 
Describing the level of dissemination of the 
school’s educational technology, which is the 
goal of Pioneering Partners, that has taken 
place is difficult for team members. Quantify- 
ing dissemination in terms of numbers of 
techniques or strategies adopted is almost 
impossible because it’s hard to tell who took 
what useful ideas home after a presentation at 
a professional conference, a visit to Delmar 
Elementary, or even a telephone conversation. 
However. Linda reports that two schools have 
adopted the Lab wholesale, and that she’s 
worked quite closely with them to facilitate 
the transfer of Lab practice and procedure 
from Delmar to their locations. Linda also 
estimates that between some 50 and 100 other 
schools have imitated some portion of what is 
done the lab in their own schools. 

Getting Local Support 

The local building principal has done a great 
deal to generate innovations among his staff 
and to support them in their endeavors. How- 
ever, said one team member, “It’s been much 
more difficult to gamer support in this city 
than we had imagined.” For the last several 
years, the city’s public schools have had a 
school-business partnering program in place. 
Delmar is partnered with is a small real estate 
development company with very limited cash 
flow and very little interest in making a 
substantial financial contribution to any single 
program or project in the school. When team 
members approached other businesses they 
frequently heard the response that the business 
was alrradv partnered with another school and 
currently Uirecting contributions its way. 

There were also businesses and charitable 
organizations that district administrators told 
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Delmar to stay away from because the district 
was already on their doorstep ready to make a 
request for some type of financial or in-kind 
contribution. 

“One of the most disappointing realities of the 
whole process,” Linda states, “is that the 
support we were counting on from regional 
and state legislators, state educational agency 
personnel and others we worked with at the 
Summit fell completely through” [A legisla- 
tive panel attended the 1992 Summit, whose 
role was not to woik individually with educa- 
tors teams, however, many teams worked 
informally with legislative panel members at 
the Summit]. This experience is corroborated 
by Cheryl, a former paitner of the team now 
fulfilling other responsibilities within the 
school: “When we got back it all flew in our 
face. The contact and work with legislators 
and heavy hitters at the Pioneering Partners 
workshop was all lip service.” Both Linda and 
Cheryl report feeling a bit of disappointment 
when they frequently read and heard about the 
success of Pioneering Partners in smaller 
districts. “They were gamering great suc- 
cess,” said Linda, “but we were flailing, so we 
reverted to a kind of quiet resignation, and 
went on about our work.” 

The inability to raise funds and rely on the 
assistance of legislative leaders only partly 
explains the resignation that Linda describes. 
The local sentiment against public city schools 
must also share the blame. During the week 
of my visit to Delmar Elementary, the city’s 
major newspaper ran a weeklong series put- 
ting the public schools under the microscope. 
The Daily, among other barbs, claims that 90 
percent of the students in the district fail to 
master basics skills on state tests, that district 
officials make unwise appropriation of funds 
on everything from classroom supplies to 
employee health benefits, and that the quality 
of teaching is in steady decline because of the 



mass migration of the city’s finest teachers to 
the suburbs, where they are lured with the 
promise of greater salaries and relief from 
inner-city stress. Most assertions in the press, 
no matter what level of accuracy they arise to, 
are less than complimentary and in many 
respects disparaging. 

At the forefront of these attacks on the educa- 
tional system are local businesses and city 
leaders. The mayor has stated that the city has 
failed to attract new business because of the 
poor state of the public city schools. In an 
effort to turn the tide of failure, the mayor and 
other elected officials have decided to take 
over the educational system. Part of their 
plans includes a move to establish neighbor- 
hood schools and decreasing support for 
specialty and magnate schools. Site-based 
management is also a strategy city leaders are 
leaning toward for school governance. Most 
educators are willing to give these initiatives a 
try, but warn that city schools will continue to 
come under siege as long as test scores remain 
the barometer of school and student perfor- 
mance. “We’re constantly being compared to 
township schools,” one veteran teacher in the 
in the school points out. “Few individuals 
realize that city schools face problems unique 
than those of their suburban counterparts.” 

The emphasis on standardized test scores has 
also kept many teachers at Delmar Elementary 
from using the technology they’ve accumu- 
lated in a more productive way. This point is 
illustrated by the comments of Paul, a recent 
addition to the instruction and technology staff 
at Delmar. Paul was hired three years ago to 
assist with the implementation of the labs and 
aid Linda in her administrative responsibili- 
ties. “Most teachers are pressured by the need 
to have good test scores,” he explains,” so the 
computer continues to be used as a drill and 
practice tool for math and test-taking skills 
like punctuation, word definition, and reading 
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comprehension. Test scores are the only 
language folks downtown understand. And as 
long as teacher employment continues to rest 
on test scores, the technology will continue to 
be used in a restrictive way.” Other teachers 
agree with Paul, but cite their inability to 
integrate computer use into their curriculum as 
a problem that also prohibits optimal technol- 
ogy use in their classrooms. However, they 
report they are diligently working on this 
problem. 

This is the environment in which the Pioneer- 
ing Partners team at Delmar labors. Many 
teachers in the district feel powerless describ- 
ing the situation as “helpless and hopeless.” 
However, while having legislators and admin- 
istrators whom they thought were their friends 
turn their back on them, and under the con- 
stant barrage of offense, Delmar continues to 
make steady ground on the students’ ability 
skills from K to grade three, and the Pioneer- 
ing Partners team continues to be the toast of 
the region, except for in their own district. 

Pioneering Partners Support 

Team members are agreed that the ongoing 
contact with Pioneering Partners at GTE has 
been helpful and, in some cases, essential. 
However, their first experience with the 
program was almost enough to make some 
team members want no part of it. That first 
experience was the Pioneering Partners retreat 
in Connecticut in the summer of 1992. 
According to Mark, “The experience w'as very 
negative. The message that still resonates for 
me was, ‘We have a whole lot to tell you, and 
you have little to tell us that’s of any worth.’ 
That was the whole sentiment of the presenters 
at the retreat. And it made all of us feel 
incompetent.” Linda and Cheryl echo these 
comments, but with less venom than Mark. 
Delmar team members recall no blatant signs 
of this disrespect, but do remember that they 
were frequently reminded in more subtle ways 



of their ineptness and naivete. Mark adds, 
“There was only one staff that treated us with 
respect; therefore, she was the only one who 
had something of real value that she could 
share with us.” 

Besides their somewhat disappointing experi- 
ence at the retreat, Delmar team members also 
point out how little impact the funds they were 
awarded had on their dissemination work. 
While trying not to sound ungrateful, team 
members pointed out that even $7,000 buys 
very little teacher time for dissemination 
activities; and when spread across a four- 
member group, the financial support lingers 
very briefly. 

Linda indicates that all was not lost at the 
retreat. The concepts and ideas regarding 
dissemination she learned seemed sound to 
her. She rationalized that the team had failed 
at gaining local administrative and legislative 
support because it was either unfashionable 
for such figures to show a close atfiliation 
with public city schools, or because these 
individuals were sold more on the rhetoric of 
educational technology use than the actual 
implementation of technological applications 
in the schools. Team members are agreed that 
the best product of their retreat experience was 
the regard they built for each other. Mark 
states, “The benefit of the Connecticut work- 
shop for me was that I got to know the three 
other people on this team very, very well. We 
learned to know and trust each other. We 
gained a lot of confidence in each other and 
now we have a very good and productive 
relationship.” 

Calling this relationship productive can only 
be an understatement. Linda and her 
“adopted” Pioneering Partners team members 
have collected local, regional, and even 
national acclaim over the last several months. 
One noteworthy initiative has been the Junior 
Professors Program that sends several Delmar 
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students to the local university to “tutor” 
college of education students on various 
educational software programs such as Kidpix, 
HyperCard, or other math and language 
tutorial programs. The students eat lunch with 
the college of education faculty and are treated 
to a small tour of the campus. “The experience 
does wonders for the student confidence and 
self-esteem,” Linda comments. The program 
has been reported on by the local media and 
was even featured on Good Morning America 
on September 20, 1994. The success that the 
Junior Professors Program has enjoyed has, as 
it roots, the experience of being Pioneering 
Partners, asserts Linda, “What we’ve been 
able to continue to develop has been a result, 
in part, of our continued relationship with 
Pioneering Paitners.” 

Charting the Course From Here... 

Delmar Pioneering Partners team members 
would like to say that they have had an effect 
on local policy that in some way has impacted 
the use of educational technologies in the 
school. Unfortunately, the district has focused 
their efforts on perhaps more essential, more 



remedial concerns. That educational technolo- 
gies can be a solution to what have been 
enduring problems over the recent years is just 
dawning on the district. Delma ■ Elementary, 
on the other hand, has been more progressive 
in their thinking. In a district where the 
student-to-computer ratio is estimated at about 
30 to 1, Delmar has expended its discretionary 
resources to attain a student-to-computer ratio 
of less than 5 to 1. An Office of Technology 
Assessment (1995) reports a nationwide 
student to computer ratio of 9 to 1. Besides 
just having the technology available, students 
and staff at the school are doing their best to 
use it to help them reach their fullest potential. 

Linda reflects on her relationship with 
Pioneering Partners as a fruitful one, “There is 
an exchange of ideas and camaraderie that is 
very beneficial for me. I’ve had lots of oppor- 
tunities and forged many relationships with 
other like-minded Pioneering Partners.” With 
three years experience behind her and the rest 
of the team, they’ve learned to become much 
more resilient to resistant administrators and 
doubting colleagues realizing who they can 
and can not trust in the process of promoting 
the use of technology in the schools. 



Case Study: The Secada Park Project: A Study in Transformations 



Consistent with the rapidly changing nature of 
interactive computer technology, defining 
exactly what “the project” is in Susan B. 
Anthony School’s Pioneering Partners 
dissemination effort is difficult for an observer 
to pin down. While dissemination is a consis 
tent theme, the project itself has gone through 
a number of transformations since its origins 
in 1993. 

Like many school-based technology applica- 
tions, the project began as part of a plan to 
help students become more engaged in their 
learning. In this case, the plan authored by 
Shirley Crane, Secada Park district technology 
staff developer, and Jane Hermann, then third- 
grade teacher at Susan B. Anthony School, 
was to facilitate students taking charge of 
their own learning about state government. 

As it’s apt title reveals. More than a Field Trip: 
Real World Government Connections was an 
attempt to create a deeper understanding about 
the legislative process than could be achieved 
by the typical bus trip and passive tour 
through the capital building. In this first 
phase, the project used a cellular phone, 
electronic mail, video telephone, speaker 
phone, cable, and fax to allow students in a 
third-grade classroom at Susan B. Anthony 
School to “roll up their sleeves” with State 
Representative James Randall to track a 
caijacking bill in the process of becoming 
a law. 

The fact that this particular bill was snuffed 
out by superseding federal legislation and did 
not make it into law took nothing away from 
the learning experience for the third graders. 
According to Representative Randall, author 
of the bill and collaborator with the third 
graders via Internet, “The students got a 
chance to see real life, and the real workings 
of the legislative process. The fact is, bills 



don’t always make it into law.” According to 
the students’ teacher, an assessment designed 
to compare what students in the project class- 
room and those who received the traditional 
curriculum learned, revealed that this real-life 
experience resulted in a measurably deeper 
understanding of the legislative process. The 
conunents of Jack, a fifth grader who was a 
part of More Than A Field Trip Project sums 
up the experience for students. When asked if 
visiting the Capitol would help him more, he 
replied matter-of-factly: 

Having more responses to my ideas faster 
would help me .. . less time in between 
posting an idea and getting response. 

Visiting the Cc^itol isn ’t going to help me 
get answers to them [the legislators] any 
better. You don’t have to go there to come 
up with the answers. 

It was for this first phase of the project that the 
Secada Paric School District and Susan B. 
Anthony School won the Pioneering Partners 
dissemination grant. The second phase of the 
project. Students Offering Solutions to Legis- 
lators (SOSL), expanded the original idea to 
allow students to help legislators find solu- 
tions to a number of complex community 
problems. This project allowed students to 
access other students from around the country 
using the State Legislative Gopher and the 
Secada Park Gopher connected to Internet. 
Through the Internet, students were able to 
read about a thorny legislative issue and 
review a photo and biography of the represen- 
tative sponsoring the issue. Students were 
able to collect data on the issue using House 
and Senate Gopher information, newspaper 
articles, and student developed opinion sur- 
veys. They could work together with students 
from across the state and country by subscrib- 
ing to a listserv and could post their solution 
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on the Minnesota Legislative Gopher for 
others to read. The project was designed so 
that a bill’s sponsor would respond to students 
solutions on the Internet. As the project 
moved beyond one third grade classroom to 
connecting students to each other and their 
elected officials, the use of cellular and video 
telephone was discontinued. Since these high- 
tech tools are generally even less available to 
schools than computers, Internet access to 
gopher and e-mail became the primary tech- 
nology vehicles for learning in SOSL. 

The third phase of the project currently under 
way is a refinement in technology that will 
provide more students and classrooms with 
easier access to SOSL. In this newest phase, 
the project becomes more “user friendly” in an 
effort to boost replication. Project originators 
have found that it has to be easy or teachers 
simply won’t have time to get the project off 
the ground. Therefore, instead of requiring 
students to access the project through Gopher, 
SOSL will be available on the World Wide 
Web through Mosiac. Using the Gopher 
version of SOSL meant that students had to 
access project information on goals and how 
to participate in one part of the system. They 
had to view posted issues, biographies, and 
pictures of representatives in another part. 
Finally, responding to the issue required a 
separate step. Students had to subscribe to an 
e-mail listserv to participate in discussion of 
the issue and post their solutions. While this 
process requires what amounts to only a few 
key strokes and mouse manipulations for a 
facile user, all of these separate pieces and the 
errors that could occur anywhere in the pro- 
cess make it somewhat cumbersome for 
teachers to orchestrate while trying to manage 
a classroom. Therefore, the new version of 
SOSL using Mosaic and Web forms will allow 
students and classrooms to access the project, 
learn about issues and their legislative spon- 
sors, enter into interactive dialogue about 



issues, and post their solutions — all under one 
easy-to-use format. 

What’s next? At the time of the case study 
visits, project staff were working out the bugs 
in the WWW version of the project and were 
discussing how to further in^e SOSL more 
relevant by developing issues that are closer to 
students’ experiences and by having students 
interview legislators and develop biographies 
that will make them seem more “human” and 
real to kids of all ages. Clearly, the focus of 
project staff has been on reinventing SOSL to 
make it easier to use and to replicate. While it 
is too early to tell, it seems likely that these 
efforts will increase the chances that dissemi- 
nation will result in adoption by other schools 
and districts — or better than adoption, maybe 
changes will result in adaption of the 
overarching idea behind SOSL; that is, using 
interactive technology in all kinds of ways to 
get students involved in their learning. 

Dissemination: The Good, the Planned, 
and the Unexpected 

Although, according to project staff, dissemi- 
nation has occurred in diffiise ways and often 
with surprises, the primary planned dissemina- 
tion vehicle was conference presentations. 

Staff presented at a number of professional 
conferences (MEMO, TIES, MECC/TIES, 
etc.) Pioneering Partners support paid for 
substitutes and transportation and lodging 
depending on the location of the conference. 
Seeds planted at these conferences led to 
requests for presentations at specific school 
sites and districts in the metropolitan area: 

St. Croix Schools, Delaney Schools, and 
presentations to the Secada Park School Board. 

While the Secada Park project activities cast a 
fairly broad dissemination net, even project 
staff were surprised at times by the fruits of 
their efforts. Jane Hermann described sending 
in a brief article about the project to Minnesota 
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Media, a publication that, among other things, 
highlights Internet projects. In this article, 
authors Hermann and Crane described the 
project and the process of reaching beyond the 
school doors to enter the relatively foreign 
world of state politics in order to create active 
learning opportunities for students. Not until 
the brief two-page article came out in the 
winter issue of the publication did Shirley and 
Jane realize that they shared kinship in that 
issue with another article written by the 
St. Croix Schools’ library director, Vicki 
Rennolds. This article details the St. Croix 
Schools’ replication of the SOSL project, 
including a description of the project, how to 
access it, and, most important, the particular 
steps they used to customize the project for 
their students. While, according to Jane, it has 
been impossible in all cases to tell exactly by 
how and by whom dissemination strategies 
have been received, the St. Croix article 
provides hard evidence that their efforts are 
not landing on deaf ears. In fact, Judy reports 
subsequent requests for technical assistance 
from the St. Croix Schools. 

All dissemination activities, including devel- 
oping program brochures for dissemination to 
a broad audience, required working closely 
with the House Research and Information 
Departments. Both Shirley and Jane, on the 
school side, and Grant Miller and Lief Ellery 
from the House of Representatives Informa- 
tion and Research Departments reported that 
collaboration was essential. Particularly, 

Grant and the House Information Office 
helped Jane and Shirley successfully navigate 
their way through the labyrinth of political 
terminology and protocol. This assistance was 
necessary both to implement the project and to 
create literature for dissemination that was 
sensitive to the need for correctness and 
precision in language required by the state 
legislature. Grant reported that working with 



Jane and Shirley on the project opened his 
eyes to the potential for using technology to 
work with schools and the public. While he 
acknowledged the reality that the majority of 
schools still do not have technology, the 
partnership with Secada Park helped him see 
new avenues for disseminating information 
about the House that have the potential to 
provide broader impact than the current 
practice of making isolated presentations in 
classrooms. 

Shirley Crane describes the SOSL project as 
just one way that students can be linked with 
the real world experiences in their communi- 
ties and beyond. She describes unintended 
targets of dissemination efforts including the 
State House of Representatives and, most 
recently, the Federal Reserve Bank. If an 
overarching goal of interactive technology is 
to link people and organizations, then the 
SOSL project has legitimate dissemination 
targets outside the schools. All those inter- 
viewed agreed that the project has been the 
catalyst for updating the interactive technology 
and networking capabilities of the House of 
Representatives, and for helping key House 
staff recognize that students have something 
valuable to offer them. 

Shirley has made a presentation to the 
Minnesota Federal Reserve Bank about how 
they can reinvent their efforts to reach out to 
schools and students through interactive 
projects on the Internet. She has also 
described the potential to involve other 
government entities and corporations through 
efforts that build on the basic SOSL idea. 

Lessons Learned 

Data collected during the case study visits 
indicated the following themes or lessons 
learned through the Secada Park Pioneering 
Partners Project. 
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The Easier the Better for 
Replication to Occur 

Principle project staff and House of Represen- 
tatives collaborators spent a significant amount 
of time developing and maintaining the 
project. Substantial determination and team 
work on the part of the school, the district, the 
House Research Department, the House 
Information Department, and individual state 
representatives was necessary to get More than 
a Field Trip and its successor, SOSL, up and 
running. Jane and Shirley were willing to 
venture outside the school walls, take risks, 
and make themselves vulnerable within the 
foreign culture of the State Legislature in order 
to create new learning opportunities for 
students. They had substantial school level 
and district support for their efforts. Because 
experience, supports, personalities, and politics 
in all schools do not foster such risk taking, 
systems need to be as easy and user friendly as 
possible. Following the example of the Secada 
Park Project, other Pioneering Partners should 
be encouraged to define and pilot refinements 
to their innovations that make dissemination 
more meaningful and adoption a reality. 

Dissemination Targets Two Levels 

In the case of this project, dissemination of the 
SOSL project and getting more classrooms and 
students involved were the obvious goals. 
However, another potentially more important 
dissemination goal underlies the Secada Park 
Pioneering Partners Project story. That is, 
dissemination of the idea of innovation. 

Project implementors were careful to point out 
that SOSL is only one way to interactively 
connect students to their learning and their 
world. Given that all school and district 
contexts are different, it is highly likely that 
other locations will customize the project to a 
greater or lesser degree. It may also be that 
another site will have different needs that are 
not best met by the SOSL project. Thus, it is 



important that projects also be disseminated as 
ideas for innovation. Information should be 
presented that helps others replicate, not only 
the original project, but also a climate for 
innovation so that unique new projects can 
be created. 

Evidence of True Partnership 

It was overwhelmingly clear from visits to the 
school and the House of Representatives that 
the Secada Park site had established a true 
partnership. Theirs was not a story of a 
mightier bureaucracy or corporation doing a 
“good turn” for the schools. In interviews. 
House staff and Representative Rennolds gave 
the impression that the schools had given them 
something, that there was valued added on 
both sides by the arrangement. Specifically, 
the relationship prompted the House to reex- 
amine its capacity for interactive technology 
(which astonishingly was lagging behind the 
school district’s); indicated new ways for 
government to interface with schools; and 
provided legislators with information from the 
children of voters, who themselves will be 
future voters. This partnership has broader 
implications for the role that technology can 
play in helping schools and children be taken 
more seriously as having something valuable 
to offer the community. 

Directions for GTE Pioneering 
Partners Supports 

The transformations in the Secada Park 
Project underscore the need for change in 
order to support relevant dissemination. If 
project implementors had stopped refining 
their project and merely disseminated More 
than a Field Trip, it is unlikely that a broad 
dissemination audience would be maintained. 
Refinements that are specifically targeted to 
enhance dissemination and adoption efforts 
should be supported by the Pioneering Part- 
ners funds. Such supports provide incentives 
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for sites to take dissemination a step further 
and increase the potential for successful 
adoption. 

One of the expectations of the Pioneering 
Partners grant was that the Secada Park 
Project staff engage in fund raising in order to 
provide additional support for expansion of 
the project. Project staff did solicit in-kind 
support, which allowed for the cellular tele- 
phone and air time during the first phase of the 
project. However, project staff did not 
succeed in raising matching funds. The 



project staff felt that, in their experience, 
intensive fund raising is not realistic when 
primary implementors have classroom or 
school-based responsibilities. If fund raising 
continues to be a priority of the GTE Pioneer- 
ing Partners, it may be that school or district- 
based teams should be awarded the grants. 
Each team should have a principal, board 
member, or district staff person who can be 
primarily responsible for fund-raising activi- 
ties. [These criteria for teaming have been in 
place since the inception of the program]. 
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Case study: Willow Township 



The Willow Township story is not unlike that 
of the childrens’ literature character the Cat in 
the Hat. The Cat, renowned for leading his 
apprehensive guests from one adventure to 
another, recurrently finds himself in difficult 
situations, like once precariously balancing 
multiple objects in the air and upon having 
them fall from his grasp intercepts them just in 
the nick of time to save them from crashing to 
the floor. Or when the Cat miraculously 
cleans up his “mess” and disappears between 
the brief moment when the children spot mom 
coming up the front steps of the house and the 
moment she steps through the door. Although 
Willow’s experience is not quite as dramatic 
as the Cat in the Hat’s, it is none-the-less a 
series of episodes finding them “landing on 
their feet” when faced with seemingly insur- 
mountable tasks. Responsible for these feats 
are good leadership, broad based school and 
community support, and a shared vision about 
what technology can accomplish in the school. 
This is their story. 

About the Wilson Township District 

The district is comprised of just over 1200 
students located in two buildings. The high 
school houses grades 9 to 12, while the el- 
ementary and jr. high school composed of 
grades K-8 are housed in a single building. 
Willow is a township located in rural Appala- 
chia. Its inhabitants are intensely proud of the 
school and its achievements. Just this year 
several of the school’s athletic teams took 
states honors in their division. The focus on 
local school activities and athletics is under- 
scored as a quick survey of the students in the 
elementary school playground finds them 
robed in “Pirate” colors, coats, hats and other 
apparel rather than that of NBA or NFL 
marketing mammoths like Chicago or San 
Francisco. The “Pirates” are the insignia/ 



nickname for the high school, and for the 
youngsters, identifying with the high school is 
much more important than identifying with 
college or professional sports franchises. 

Willow is a primarily blue collar town. It 
inherits its blue collar ethic from nearby city 
of Parkside, where many of Willows residents 
commute each day to labor in the coke pits 
and steel mills of that industrial city. In 
contrast to the laborer ethic that many of the 
more senior residents were schooled in, a 
surprising proportion of their children attend 
college. Over 70% of their 1994 graduating 
class were enrolled in 2 or 4 year colleges or 
technical schools. A marginal statistical 
increase over cohort groups in the greater 
Appalachian region. With the focus on higher 
education, however, the population of the 
small town has begun to erode. While the 
high school class of 1990 included 103 gradu- 
ates, tlie class of 1994 had but 92 graduates. 
Still, the school board, district, and commu- 
nity holds continued education as a standard 
for its youth. 

Becoming Pioneering Partners 

Ted Smith identifies himself as the accidental 
tourist when he describes his first experience 
with Pioneering Partners. Ted relates, “I did 
Pioneering Partners on a whim, I really didn’t 
think we had a chance with them so I didn’t 
set up any grand expectations for being 
accepted. But, you can imagine how we felt 
when we got the award.” Ted is an art teacher 
at Willow High School and the main cog in 
the Pioneering Partners team. He’s been at the 
school for over a decade and describes the art 
discipline as one “naturally given to multi- 
dimensional learning.” Ted, and the rest of the 
team, including Rachel Tolbert, a member of 
the school board, Matthew Martin, a business 
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partner from Dow Chemical Corporation — 
now deceased, and Aaron Mallory, high school 
principal who has since left the district, ini- 
tially proposed to Pioneering Partners the 
dissemination of educational technology 
applications for visually gifted students. This 
program had as its goal, the teaching of 
visually gifted students to use computers to 
create and generate electronic art. This enter- 
prise is one that had garnered local and 
regional acclaim. And within the scope of the 
program, the team continued to receive broad 
praise and recognition through such efforts as 
the development of a curriculum guide to be 
disseminated state wide, development of a 
demonstration video to accompany curriculum 
materials, construction of various assessment 
rubrics and instruments to evaluate student art 
woilc, and procuring additional hardware to 
facilitate the creation of electronic art products 
in the school. 

With ideas of expanded technology use in the 
visuals arts. The team gratefully and enthusi- 
astically attended the first Pioneering Partners 
Summer Institute in Norwalk, Connecticut. 
Team members describe their experience at 
the Institute as nothing short of extraordinary. 
“I was overwhelmed by the level of training 
and quality,” Ted reflects, “I’ve known nothing 
but constant support and the flow of good 
ideas and solutions form Pioneering Partners. 
It’s made the difference for us.” The “differ- 
ence” has emerged as a goal that provides 
everyone in the Willow District, administra- 
tors, teachers, and students with access to 
educational technology. 

The teams expanded vision was for a .''ully 
integrated technology-based curriculum for 
grades K-12. Their view of becoming fully 
integrated meant equipping all faculty with 
e-mail access, networking both school build- 
ings and all classrooms, providing Internet 
and other telecommunications resources for 



all students, as well as developing instruc- 
tional strategies that make optimal use of 
the technology. 

Barriers to Dissemination 

As much promise as the vision held, however, 
the plan initially faced a major hurdle. Most 
of the board of education and district adminis- 
tration at that time viewed the plan as unrealis- 
tic and unimplementable. Ted recounts, “It 
was like they were saying ‘is this real or is this 
some kind of idea that he’s got way out here. 
How are we going to fund it? Where’s the 
money going to come from?’ [It was] real 
pessimistic sort of stuff like that. And it was a 
real hard thing to take as a person who had 
been there and seen it work, talked to people 
who were doing the same kind of work. And 
coming back and facing the attitude, ‘That’s 
nice and everything, but....” 

One of the biggest problems local leaders 
initially had with the plan was that it wasn’t an 
innovation that started with them first. Ted 
describes the administration as one entrenched 
in “top-down” style of management. For that 
reason, the idea had little conceptual merit, 
and relatively little potential as a school 
improvement strategy. As good fortune would 
have it, only months passed before those who 
actually stood in the way of the implementa- 
tion of the technology dissemination plan 
were gone, to be replaced by more progressive 
thinking people who endorsed the plan whole- 
heartedly. Ted retells an interesting story at 
the time of the transition in leadership: 

When Sid was hired as the new district 
superintendent, he had a computer on his 
desk two weeks later. A week after then, the 
high school principal had a computer on his 
desk. About two months later, the 
elementary principal had a computer on his 
desk. The junior high and the elementary 
principals have a lap top that they keep on 



their desk and take home every night. Prior 
to Sid being hired, none of the 
administrators had computers. Four of the 
board members now have computers at 
home. They didn 't have them before. 

Another formidable task that Willow faced 
was obtaining the hardware. But, consistent 
with the trend that was developing for the 
district, events fell nicely in place. The major- 
ity of computer and networking equipment 
were secured through state Project Equity 
Funds to the tune of about $ 120,000. This 
grant not only provided hardware, but funds 
for fiber optic access and instructional media 
through public television. District in-kind 
funds tallied about $65,000, and other in-kind 
contributions from faculty and community 
totaled into the tens of thousand of dollars. 

With computers and networking supplies at 
their disposal, Ted and the test of the team 
faced the challenge of setting it all up and 
linking everyone together. Professional 
installation services would have cost more 
than they could possibly have afforded. That’s 
when the district had an “electronic bam 
raising’’ which brought together several dozen 
people from the school and community to lay 
scores of miles of cable and hook up every 
computer to the network. The district drew 
upon the services of a GTE lineman whose 
specialty was in fiber optic installation. 
Personnel supporting the server at the local 
College in nearby Parkside also came to assist, 
as did many school faculty and students. 

When they were finished they had accom- 
plished the almost impossible at a fraction of 
the cost. Funds and effort combined now 
result in complete access of a variety of 
educational technologies for students in K-2 
and 7-12, and are working towards complete 
realization of their goal. 



Impact 

When Ted arranged for me to speak to a group 
of students about their experience with the 
technology in the classroom, a young man of 
about sixteen began, “if one more person asks 
me how computers have changed the way I 
learn I’ll scream!’’ I respected his wishes by 
temporarily circumnavigating the issue. But 
when the conversation returned to how the 
technology improves the students learning the 
usual answers were offered, “it’s more inter- 
esting, it makes learning funner, I can work 
faster, it gives me more options, I learn better 
by doing instead of hearing.’’ However, 
besides modifying the delivery of instruction, 
the effort has been to move the role of the 
teacher from lecturer to facilitator of learning. 
This places the responsibility for learning 
more squarely on the shoulders of the learner, 
and supplants the teacher as the omnipotent 
possessor of knowledge. 

The philosophy has bode well for the teachers 
in the Willow District. For example, Ted and I 
share a mutual appreciation for Macintosh 
computers over other types especially for 
educational, hypertext, and artistic applica- 
tions. And as we tour his small collection of 
Quadras, scanners, and other audio/visual 
equipment, Ted mentions that they’ve just 
received a new piece of software called Direc- 
tor capable of creating multimedia presenta- 
tions by combining illustrations, animation, 
sound and movies. Ted adds that he has yet to 
learn how to operate software, and with no 
signal of jest in his voice whatsoever, indicates 
that he will have one of the students show him 
how to use it soon. 

Mr. Detmer, the chemistry teacher says, “our 
staff has learned that it’s okay if a kid knows 
more than we do.” Other teachers confirm this 
idea, “I’m not bothered that students know 
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more than I do, technology we disseminate, 
learning we don’t, that’s something we do 
together.” There are still a few faculty in 
Willow schools entrenched in the traditional 
form of instructional delivery. Those faculty 
continue to believe that by putting technology 
in the students hand, you given them more 
power and begin to forfeit classroom control. 
However, idiese attitudes, says Ted, are becom- 
ing increasingly uncommon. 

The final convincing indicator that technology 
had liberated and empowered both students 
and teachers is on occasions when students are 
observed teaching each other. Ted states, ‘The 
ultimate is to watch students that have worked 
with me teach other students. They’re actually 
helping other students leam how to use soft- 
ware, or get on the Internet and find answers 
to their questions.” 

Why It Works 

Two primary perspectives are olfered that 
explain why the dissemination of the technol- 
ogy has worked so well at Willow Township. 
The new principal of the high school offers the 
first: 

From what / can tell, Pioneering Partners is 
the catalyst that got things started, really. It 
was the first step to actually get money 
involved and get teachers involved and to get 
people excited. But it’s been a grass roots 
push. It’s not coming from the 
administrators. We support it, but the push 
is coming from the faculty. 

While nothing that the principle has presented 
lies in direct conflict with the way Ted feels 
about the programs success, he is a little 
broader in his placement of accolades: 

You have to have a team of people from 
different areas, teachers, community people, 
administrators, maybe even board of 
education members working all together 



having the same kind of goal like we have. 
Understanding what the ultimate goal might 
be in that area you want to develop. Those 
people have groups of people that identify 
with them. That’s why Pioneering Partners 
is right on track. 

While the concept of momentum strongly 
explains why dissemination works so well in 
the district, so too is the idea that the technol- 
ogy is able to fulfill a teacher or a students 
need. Ted explains: 

To really be succesfful and to really work, 
you have to find out what their need is. Do 
they have a need? Can you think of 
something that the kind of work that they’re 
doing presently, without the technology, 
could be enhanced with the technology? 

How could you accelerate things or make 
things more productive. 

Needs from word processing, to database use, 
to electronic organization and presentation of 
grades, to being able to design a nifty flyer or 
event program have been the impetus to bring 
teachers aboard. 

Next 

There are still barriers to cross. There are still 
a large segment of students in the district that 
have no access to educational technologies. 
Standing in the way of that goal is tens of 
thousands of dollars and is what faculty and 
administrators are working furiously to attain. 
Presently, a levy stands before the community 
members which, if approved, would make 
considerable funds available for educational 
technologies. If that fails, grants and contribu- 
tions will continue to be sought. 

A recent North Central Regional Education 
Laboratory, NCREL (1995), study identifies 
primary service needs in the state’s rural 
schools. Foremost among those needs staff 
development in applications for technology. 
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Willows needs for continuing protessional 
development are urgent. Currently, teacher/ 
facilitators in the school lead faculty, staff, and 
administration in the development of computer 
skills and software use. Teacher education 
faculty from nearby colleges also participate 
in technological inservice instruction. Several 
enterprising faculty are enrolled in masters 
programs emphasizing micro-computers in the 
classroom. This is not enough. As the tech- 
nology and the needs of the faculty becomes 
increasingly sophisticated, the demand for 
continued instraction on in technology appli- 
cations elevates. 

Looming largest, however, in the way of 
optimal use of the technology in the classroom 
is the current method of student accountabil- 
ity. Proficiency testing continues to drive 
curriculums state and nation wide. But often, 
inquiry and discovery skills that students learn 
with the technology do not manifest themselves 
on standardized tests. One teachers relates: 



I’m enrolled in a masters program for 
computer use in the classroom. I’ve got 
HyperCard stacks set up for students to 
carry out geometry projects and lots of other 
sorts of math activities. But, I’m forced to 
ask myself how this jits into my teaching day 
when I know that my kids have to pass the 
math part of the proficiency test. How does 
that fit in? Am I better off to teach to the 
test? How important is [the use of the 
technology] compared to the community’s 
perception of my students not passing 
because we did computer exercises, instead 
of drilling on computational skills or 
completing all the chapters in the text? 

To teach to the test, or not to teach to the test, 
an enduring question within a new context. 
Willow will be comforted to know that many 
other progressive districts are grappling with 
that scenario as vigorously as they are. 



Pioneering Partners Case Study 

A Cross-Case Analysis 



It is said that case studies are to evaluation 
what observation is to the social anthropolo- 
gist. The case study approach is described as 
typical of the clinician more than the pollster; 
nearer to the historian than the demographer 
(Scriven, 1991). While causal explanations 
are the goal of both the case study on one end 
of the methodological continuum and the large 
scale survey on the other, the case study seeks 
to provide rich detail to the body of the evalu- 
ation. It is the attempt of this cross-case 
analysis to look across tlie individual experi- 
ence of the four case studies and note common 
themes. 

The Case Study Sites 

Although these case studies represent a di- 
verse mix of urban, mral, and suburban stu- 
dents across multiple ethnicities, tlie case 
study population is largely white. They spawn 
from both high schools and elementary 
schools. In some cases, generally in the 
elementary schools, technology instruction is 
teacher-facilitated; in other cases, it is self- 
paced and self-instructional. In all cases, 
technologies are present because key 
implementers believe they have the potential 
for moving student learning to a height other- 
wise unachievable through didactic or lecture 
models of instruction. 

Although various educational technologies are 
often similarly defined, they can be quite 
different from each other. In these case 
studies, most use is made of computer-based 
technologies allowing students to access and 



manipulate information on micro-computers. 

In some cases, however, as in Secada Park, 
cellular and video telecommunications are 
also employed. 

Effects on Educators 

One common theme among all cases is that 
implementation of the technologies is backed 
by one or more visionary, committed, dynamic 
individual(s). The results of months and often 
years of work with the technology frequently 
catapult these individuals, usually teachers, 
into local and regional notoriety. The Weath- 
erization Audit Training for Teachers and 
Students (WATTS) project at Eden Park 
Community High School collected several 
awards related to environmental education and 
integration of multicurricular subjects. The 
phonics lab at Delmar Elementary School 
eventually received wide press recognition and 
was one of the reasons Linda Newell received 
the Golden Apple Distinguished Teaching 
Award. Teachers facilitating the Student 
Offering Solutions to Legislators (SOSL) 
project also found themselves and their 
projects the focus of broad media attention. 
Ted Smith at Willow High School was invited 
to make more presentations about the use of 
micro-computers in the school than he possi- 
bly had time to schedule. 

While these key implementers are satisfied 
with the progress of the technology dissemina- 
tion projects, they are reluctant about being in 
the forefront and in the limelight of its suc- 
cess. At times, the notoriety had a price and it 



often manifest itself in the form of difficulties 
on the implementors and. their schools. Fre- 
quent requests are made by representatives of 
other schools, often from across state bound- 
aries, to visit, observe, and study the educa- 
tional technology. To host these visitors, 
accommodate them with extensive demonstra- 
tions, and provide substitutes is no small task. 
Nonetheless, key implementors realize that, 
while falling quite short of being indispens- 
able, they are still critical to the project’s 
success. 

An additional feature these projects share is 
that they all receive broad and generally 
unconditional support from the local school 
administration. Clearly, these individuals 
work in an environment that encourages 
experimentation and risk taking. Reliable 
administrative support also helps 
implementors operate under the scrutiny of 
doubting colleagues. The value of administra- 
tive support is reflected in Ted Smith’s experi- 
ence at )^llow High School. Ted notes that 
when administrators who were reluctant about 
the dissemination project’s potential were 
replaced by administrators who supported the 
effort wholeheartedly, educational technology 
dissemination achieved interest and a speed of 
implementation that made previous efforts 
seem inconsequential. 

Effects on Students 

The case studies al.'o demonstrate that behind 
each educational technology application exists 
an endeavor to make learning more meaning- 
ful for the students. In Secada Park, the 
technology is used to “create a deeper under- 
standing about the legislative process than 
could be achieved by the typical bus trip and 
passive tour through the capital building.’’ In 
Delmar Elementary School, the technology 
provides another instructional dimension to 



student learning in phonics and math. At 
Willow High School, technology puts the 
students directly in charge of their own learn- 
ing. Educators in Willow announced that 
learning is a discovery activity that one 
teacher and student will do together. No 
longer will the teacher be the sole dissemina- 
tor of information in the classroom. In Eden 
Park, authentic environmental tasks led to 
student-conducted school energy audits. 

Making learning more meaningful for students 
means engaging them in tasks associated with 
and relevant to real life. Consequently, third 
graders in Secada Park Elementary School 
track the progress of an actual car-jacking bill 
presented before the state legislature. Tools 
used to assess student learning also retain that 
real-life quality. High School students at Eden 
Park conduct energy efficiency studies that 
imitate those conducted in business and 
industry. Solutions to address the energy 
inefficiencies have sometimes been found to 
even exceed those used in industry. These 
applications of educational technologies 
illustrate that the opportunities to relate stu- 
dent learning to real-life experiences is all the 
more possible. 

Differences 

The differences between these case study sites 
help one understand how common objectives 
can be attained from such diverse origins. 

Each of the four case study sites had signifi- 
cantly different adopting targets in mind when 
their dissemination efforts began. At Willow 
High School, dissemination reached no farther 
than the boundaries of it’s relatively small 
rural district. Although Ted’s appointment to 
state technology committees made his influ- 
ence on educational technology policy state- 
wide. However, what the dissemination efforts 
lack in bandwidth is compensated for in 
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fidelity because the implementor’s goal is to 
equip every classroom in the district with a 
cluster of locally and regionally networked 
computers. At the same time, professional 
development will be provided to school staff 
that would make the use of the technology as 
efficient as possible. 

Educational technologies at Secada Park and 
Delmar Elementary School stand as an open 
book for the whole world to read. Each school 
has plans for moving its educational technolo- 
gies into other classrooms. In these two cases 
dissemination starts with the classrooms of 
colleagues within the building and eventually 
finds its way into classrooms hundreds of 
miles away. 

The WATTS project at Eden Park had the 
dubious distinction of being both an adopting 
location for an energy efficiency project and a 
dissemination location as well. With adjust- 
ments to technology practices and procedures 
that make the weatherization audit process 
more suited to local needs, young would-be 
engineers traverse from school to school until 
over a score of schools have been involved in 
conducting energy audits. 

In addition, while each of the case study sites 
share an intense interest in applying educa- 
tional technologies, each also shows varying 
degrees of understanding of the use of educa- 
tional technologies. For most teachers, educa- 
tional technology use is not included in their 
formal training. What they know about the 
use of computer-based educational applica- 
tions has been through experience that varies 
widely from educator to educator. These case 
studies show us, however, that even the most 
rudimentary understanding of educational 
technologies can have productive outcomes. 



Pioneering Partners 

For some of the case studies previously pre- 
sented, Pioneering Partners was the stimulus 
that made educational technology application 
in the schools much more than a “nice little 
side project.” At other points. Pioneering 
Partners propelled schools into dissemination 
roles they had previously imagined to be 
beyond their ability. In all cases, educators 
point to their involvement in Pioneering 
Partners as critical in their development as 
disseminators. Many having said they would 
not have possibly achieved their present 
success without them. 

Finally . . . 

Besides disseminating educational technolo- 
gies, educator teams have worked to spread 
the practice of innovation and exploration 
among their colleagues. Just as surely as 
coalition building, grant writing, and dissemi- 
nation building are tools of the effective 
disseminator, so are entrepreneurship, ingenu- 
ity, and persistence. 

The effects of educational technology dissemi- 
nation as presented in these case studies are 
broad. Impacts are present that have influ- 
enced teachers, students, schools, and commu- 
nities. Key implementors have indicated that 
support, training, and assistance from Pioneer- 
ing Partners have been valuable, if not essen- 
tial to the dissemination effort. As illustrated 
in these case studies, dissemination appears to 
be traveling the enabling and empowering 
course that Pioneering Partners and participat- 
ing schools have laid out. 



Winning Teams Anaiysis of Funded 
Pioneering Partners Applications 



Pioneering Partners asked NCREL to conduct 
a document review of the selection process. In 
order to conduct this analysis, the evaluation 
team requested that Pioneering Partners 
provide a random sample of 24 funded and 15 
nonfunded project applications for years 1992, 
1993, and 1994. Based on these samples, this 
review will provide a profile of some of the 
characteristics of a “Winning Application.” 

In analyzing the samples, the evaluation team 
found five important characteristics of a 
Winning Team: 

• Use of innovative technology to improve 
learning 

• Success in persuading others to adopt their 
projects or plans for expansion 

• Evidence of team work and administrative 
support for the project 

• Willingness to seek partners 

• Use of assessment data to demonstrate 
increased student learning 

An analysis of these characteristics follows: 

Winning Technology 

Essential to any successful project was the use 
of creative innovative technology. Teachers 
woriced together to develop a curriculum using 
CD-ROM, scanners, LaserDiscs, and a multi- 
media work center. The Porter Middle 



Schools, for example, used HyperCard tech- 
nology. The Porter HyperSchool Project used 
the HyperCard stacks to improve learning in 
language arts, math, and reading. This project 
is unique because it includes a private/public 
school partnership. A private suburban school, 
the Country Day School, teamed with the 
Porter Middle School, a public urban school, 
to share their experiences and develop the 
HyperCard stacks. The two schools were able 
to communicate their findings and even share 
work via modem. 

Winning technology has also included an 
approach that actively engages the student. 

The Carson Toy and Trinket Company, com- 
posed of students and teachers at the Carson 
Middle School, designed, developed and 
manufactured a toy train. Students used math 
science, reading, and language arts in an inter- 
disciplinary approach to develop this product. 
Additionally, winning technology required 
that students take responsibility for their 
learning. Quite often this included students 
teaming together to problem solve and provide 
creative solutions to a given situation. At the 
Carson Toy and Trinket Company, students 
were responsible for running the company and 
assessing the quality and design of the prod- 
uct. Student teaming was the key to the 
success of this project. They were responsible 
for running the company and making sure that 
every student had a role in the project. 



Winning Dissemination 

A typical Pioneering Partner dissemination 
project begins with successful school wide 
dissemination. The lessons of this experience 
are then organized into a formal presentation 
or workshop for an external audience. If a 
project is selected as a winning team, Pioneer- 
ing Partners helps develop dissemination skills 
and a high quality dissemination plan at a five- 
day Summit. Many of the winning projects 
reviewed already had success in disseminating 
their project beyond the walls of their schools. 
The most successful of these projects were 
ones where the teachers have actively involved 
their entire school in the project. An example 
of this dissemination can be found at the 
Timothy Ball Elementary School where the 
teachers gave presentations of their “4 R’s and 
Beyond” project at local, state, and national 
technology conferences. In addition to their 
presentations, the teachers developed video- 
tapes that described the evolution of their 
project. Local and s ate media also played a 
role in informing the community and inter- 
ested parties about the project. Other ways 
projects disseminated were through profes- 
sional publications, newsletters, and work- 
shops including teachers teaching teachers. 

At Berkshire High School, the superintendent 
is a supporter of the “School of the 21st 
Century” project and is a recognized leader in 
implementing technological change. His 
advocacy for the project has led to even 
greater dissemination on a regional/national 
level as well as greater support for innovative 
technological endeavors. 

Winning Teamwork 

A critical element for every winning project is 
a full commitment from the team, the superin- 
tendent, and the principal to work together. 



This commitment involves planning time to 
work on the project and on staff development. 
The “Bridges” project at Waupaca High 
School demonstrates that sort of project 
commitment and support. The Waupaca team 
conducted workshops throughout the school 
and district to promote their innovative 
project. The administration has also supported 
the project by providing the teachers with the 
time to attend workshops and by installing the 
necessary equipment. Team work was particu- 
larly cracial to this site because of the interna- 
tional connection to this project. Waupaca 
High School participated in the “Hands Across 
the Sea” project, using telecommunications 
(fax, e-mail, VCRs) to connect with a school 
in Germany. Members of the teams and the 
administration had to work with German 
officials to develop this project. 

It is also important for teams to include col- 
leagues in both the planning and implementa- 
tion of the project and to use consensus- 
building activities to create a sense of owner- 
ship. The “Creating a Climate of Learning at 
Avoca” project at the Avoca West School and 
Marie Murphy School emphasized the power 
of teamwork to include administrators, teach- 
ers and the community in any decisions. The 
feedback and communication among these 
groups could provide pertinent information for 
decisionmaking. 

Winning Partners 

Winning projects sought out and formed 
collaborations with community members, 
parents, business members, school boards, and 
other interested parties. Dwindling resources 
have created a need to seek support from 
nontraditional sources. Financial and 
nonfmancial (hardware, software, phone lines, 
etc.) assistance is vital to the continued 
success of a school. These projects have been 



able to persuade partners that integrating 
technology into school curriculum is impor- 
tant. Collaborative efforts began with the 
nonparticipating school staff and moved out 
into the community. The “Applications of 
Technology” project at Clintonville High 
School had active partnership activities. 
Clintonville used the local Rotary Club as a 
vehicle to inform the local business and 
community members of project issues. These 
partnerships have led to generous contribu- 
tions from the business community, prompting 
the school to acknowledge the partners with a 
“plaque of recognition” that this prominently 
displayed in their technology center. 

Other winning projects have collaborated with 
local and state education agencies and one has 
found a partner in the U.S. Air Force Acadenty. 
The Academy has provided the “Foreign 
Language Interactive Videodisc” (FVD) project 
at Yorktown High School with foreign lan- 
guage software and lessons at no cost. They 
have also provided training and technical 
assistance for the teachers. 

Winning Outcomes 

All of the winning projects noted that their 
innovative technology projects contributed to 
the learning environment of the students. The 
biggest benefit of innovative technology was 
that it exposed the students to technology that 
will play a critical role in their futures. 
Another benefit is the increase in student 
performance. Teacher are noticing increased 
participation and an increase in attendance in 



the classroom. Several of the projects noted 
that they are now able to allow students to 
learn at their own pace, thus creating an 
environment where the student is more com- 
fortable. This “hands-on” type of involvement 
would help students develop their higher order 
thinking skills. 

All of the winning projects had assessment 
plans in place. Many of the respondents used 
a portfolio of the student’s woric to measure 
progress. At the Nicolet High School project 
“Music and Technology: A Two-Part Inven- 
tion,” student assessment was based on a 
portfolio of their assignments and on a peer 
review of their performance of musical com- 
positions. Standardized tests were also used 
extensively in assessing student benefits and 
learning. In the Community College Prepara- 
tion Program (CCPP) at West High School, 

39 percent of the freshman class passed all 
sections of the Ohio Proficiency Test as 
opposed to 26 percent of total students. In the 
senior class, all of the students enrolled in the 
CCPP program passed the exam compared to 
a 76 percent pass rate in the class as a whole. 

Summary 

There are several characteristics that go into 
making up a winning profile. The Winning 
Project has many technologies, many types of 
dissemination, lots of team work, varied 
partners, and numerous outcomes. These 
varied projects continue to expand and pro- 
mote the many different ways technology 
could be used to improve student learning. 
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Thoughts on Connections to Policy 



One prominent goal of Pioneering Partners is 
to be able to influence state and local policy so 
that it is favorable to the development and use 
of technologies in the classroom. To 
determine the scope of policy influence, 
NCREL evaluators conducted extended 
telephone interviews with 10 policymakers 
and advisors across the Great Lake States. 
While only a few of the interviewees are in the 
position to form actual policy, others are in 
key positions on leadership and/or advisory 
councils directly responsible for impacting 
policy decisions. Roles for interviewees 
included state official, business/professional 
association president, a state operations 
director’s, policy analysts, and legislators. 

Individuals interviewed hold a high regard for 
the project in common. Most respondents 
view Pioneering Partners as an excellent 
reward and recognition for teachers who have 
taken risks to develop and integrate 
technology in their classrooms. Many 
interviewees note that Pioneering Partners 
frequently networks with other educators to 
raise awareness levels of educational 
technology issues. They agree that it is 
important to acknowledge and honor teachers 
who, as a group, are criticized by politicians 
and the business community for producing 
poor “products”. Along with the recognition, 
the program helps to energize and enthuse 
teachers to continue their jobs at a high level. 
Said one policymaker, “GTE has put a lot of 
money into this program and the result is a 
first class operation.” 



A small number of respondents, however, 
indicate not seeing much legislation passed as 
a direct result of the Pioneering Partners 
program. These individuals are unaware of 
any state initiatives, bills, or legislation that 
have changed as a result of Pioneering 
Partners influence. This sentiment is 
illustrated by one respondent who said, “>Vhy 
would this program affect a policymaker?” 

She went on to say the funds received by the 
project were minimal, so why focus on 
policymakers. She continued, “There are but a 
couple things that politicians listen to; one is 
people with lots of money to spend and the 
other is people with large blocks of voting 
power. Three educators can not impact 
policy.” 

The same group of respondents questioned 
whether the intent of Pioneering Partners is to 
focus on the connections made with 
policymakers in order to change or effect 
policy. Two individuals remarked that they are 
not sure if impacting policy is one of the goals 
of the program. The purpose, they argue, is to 
recognize outstanding technology and 
teaching, and to refine and implement 
dissemination strategies, not to influence 
policymakers. These comments are a telling 
portrait of a cadre of important stakeholders, 
who remain convinced that policy influence is 
out of the reach of educator teams, and that 
Pioneering Partners influence on policy is 
inconsequential at best. 
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Another respondent skeptical of Pioneering 
Partner impact conjectures the program does 
not attract cutting edge projects. “The 
Summit is a great help,” he confirms, “but 
there needs to be more incentives during the 
school year for teachers to participate in the 
program.” One legislator indicates, “many of 
the technologies that Pioneering Partners have 
discovered, the state is already aware of. In 
Indiana, the state has been woridng with 
nearly all of the Pioneering Partner school’s 
and were aware of several of the exemplary 
projects.” Clearly, the fact that Pioneering 
Partners is about empowering educators and 
improving learning and instruction through 
their professional development, rather than 
“cutting edge stuff’ is lost on this respondent. 

To contrast the perceptions of those who 
believe educational technology policy 
influence exceeds the reach of Pioneering 
Partners is the experiences of a larger group of 
respondents who cite numerous incidences of 
policy influence. Many of the experiences 
they recall are relatively minor and/or region 
specific. For example Governor Tommy 
Thompson of Wisconsin meets with winning 
Pioneering Partners each year to discuss their 
educational technology dissemination projects 
and the barriers still existing for them in 
achieving their goals. One small change that 
resulted from these conversations is that in 
past, according to old legislation dating back 
to the days of business education, teachers 
could not teach keyboarding skills outside the 
classroom. That policy changed so 
keyboarding skills could be taught in the 
library and other places by any competent 
teacher. This move makes student access to 
these skills much more available. 

Greater awareness of technology issues 
through involvement with Pioneering Partners 
another respondent notes, is the need for 
linking state Distance Learning programs. 



Policy- makers and planners have been able to 
parlay this awareness into increased funds out 
of the state budget for the delivery of distance 
instruction by educational telecommunications 
technology by over 80 % in a time when 
budgets are being cut. Another state official 
indicates that the governor has set in motion a 
plan to connect the Internet to each school in 
the state. Pioneering Partners has helped 
contribute to his understanding of the 
importance of technology in schools. 

A particularly telling testimony is provided by 
Frank C. Watson, Assistant Majority Leader 
of the Illinois State Senate. Mr. Watson, the 
chairman of the Senate Education Committee 
has introduced a number of bills to the senate 
addressing educational technology needs in 
the state. When Mr. Watson was asked what 
proportion of motivation he attributed to 
Pioneering Partners for writing these bills, he 
enthusiastically replied, “Pioneering Partners 
is everything. I didn’t know anything about 
technology in education until I learned about 
the program and researched some of it’s 
effects. All of this experience comes through 
Pioneering Partners and people that I know in 
the program.” 

Besides directly influencing policy. Pioneering 
Partners does a great deal to facilitate key 
relationships. GTE’s link with the Council of 
Great Lakes Governors and other politicians 
has resulted in strong and long term 
relationships with Pioneering Partners team 
members. One state official indicates that 
their relationship with Pioneering Partner team 
members carries over to other projects in 
technology and education. On one occasion, 
when an opening on the governor’s 
educational committee became available, a 
Pioneering Partner team member was asked by 
the governor to fill the seat. Also, another 
Pioneering Partner team member was asked by 
the governors office to participate on the Goals 
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2000 Technology Committee. To date, a 
number of Pioneering Partners team members 
state wide participate in conferences and state 
level meetings to publicize their program. 

Several policymakers emphasize that for 
Pioneering Partners to have a greater presence 
in each of the participating states, Governors 
have to encourage and support teachers 
towards using technology in the classroom. 
One interviewee conunents, “The Council of 
Great Lakes Governors deserve a lot of credit 
and praise for the success of this project.” In 
Wisconsin, the governor is an active 
participant in the project and has demonstrated 
his support by allocating 10 million dollars to 
give the project a higher profile and to make 
the state application process more competitive. 
The legislation is expected to pass without 
reductions to the line item. Other governors 
give differing levels of support to the project. 
Recently, though, in two of the Great Lake 
States, gubernatorial changes have led to some 
indecisiveness and uncertainty about the 
priority the project in those states. However, 
Pioneering Partners will continue to be an 
integral piece of education technology 
dissemination in those states. 

All of the policymakers interviewed strongly 
support the work Pioneering Partners does to 
create greater awareness of technology issues 
within the region. Policymakers agree that 
this project is useful to them because it allows 
them to talk directly to teachers, so they know 
what is going on at the grassroots level. 
Information from the teachers will help 



address barriers and gaps in educational 
technology needs. Also, to be a more effective 
program, respondents agree that the Council 
of Great Lakes Governors must make a greater 
commitment to the project in their states. 

They must commit resources and/or personnel 
to give this a higher priority, as did one 
governor in a participating state, who named 
his executive assistant to the advisory team 
and is having him lead the Pioneering Partners 
program for the state. Also, respondents to 
inquiry on policy concur that if Pioneering 
Partners is to have greater influence on policy, 
it has to show the governors why this project 
is important to them and the decisions that are 
made about educational technology. 

Governors are very busy and need to clearly 
know how this program can help them. 

Interviews with key educational policy 
decision makers show that perspectives fit in 
primarily two camps. At the smaller fire sits a 
group that considers the influence of 
Pioneering Partners on educational technology 
policy largely negligible, except for in very 
local situations. They cite the small 
constituency that Pioneering Partners 
addresses and serves as a reason for low 
policymaker interest. At the fire burning more 
brightly, however, respondents tell of a 
substantial impact on educational policy by 
Pioneering Partners. In some cases. 

Pioneering Partners is the exclusive motivation 
for legislation. This information supports the 
findings of the questionnaire, as questionnaire 
respondents indicate that they have indeed 
influence local and state policy regarding 
educational technology use and dissemination. 
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Synthesis, Discussion, 
and Recommendations 



Across all data sources, considerable evidence 
exists to show that the Pioneering Partners 
program is achieving its primary goals. By 
recognizing the most innovative teachers using 
technology in the classroom. Pioneer Partners 
empowers teachers to join and build coalitions 
with a large number of stakeholders to effect 
systemic educational reform. The 
opportunities for preparation that Pioneering 
Partners has provided these educators is 
largely responsible for the reform they’re 
initiating. 

And the process of dissemination itself is 
broad and far-reaching. Not only is there 
more educational technology, but more time is 
being spent with the technology. Not only are 
there more teachers employing educational 
technologies in the classroom as a result of the 
project, but the sophistication of these 
technologies is at a higher level than it has 
ever been before. While other efforts have 
focused on the development of educational 
technologies themselves. Pioneering Partners 
has concentrated its energy on deploying these 
technologies so that they quickly find and 
serve their intended audiences. This 
accessibility to educational technologies 
answers the call made by educators, scholars, 
parents, and community leaders for 
educational change. 

Besides meeting the goal of disseminating 
educational technologies throughout the Great 
Lakes area, Pioneering Partners appears to 



have cultivated a relationship with its educator 
teams that serves them both quite well. 
Without exception, participating teams 
indicate that Pioneering Partners are 
instrumental in helping them achieve 
dissemination results. Pioneering Partners 
also report that they continue to maintain 
relationships with well over 95 percent of the 
funded teams of the last three years. This 
relationship presents a successful 
collaboration model from which both business 
and education can learn. 

After three years of program implementation. 
Pioneering Partners also appears to have 
achieved a balance in technical training that 
matches the instructional needs of educator 
teams. This balance gives participants the 
confidence they need to realize dissemination 
results. Clearly, Pioneering Partners’ support 
has been more than providing piJticipants 
with the proverbial fish so that they have a 
day’s meal. Rather, it has been a lesson in 
fishing, so that the capacity for dissemination 
lasts a lifetime. 

This evaluation poses several 
recommendations for broadening Pioneering 
Partners’ potential and raises some issues 
requiring further consideration. These 
recommendations speak to some of the more 
distinctive findings within the data that give 
cause for reflection. Rationale and discussion 
accompanies each recommendation. 



Recommendation li The data show that dissemination in urban areas is qualitatively 
different than in rural or suburban areas. With the challenges that urban educators face 
with dissemination, this evaluation recommends that strategies be implemented to better 
assist them in achieving their goals. 



Throughout the data in the survey, in the case 
studies, and in other methods employed by the 
evaluation, definite differences emerge in how 
subsections of educator teams view their 
experience. Data from partnerships in 
suburban areas show that with the store of 
resources they have — time, money, 
administrative and technical support — 
dissemination generally achieves reasonable 
success. 

In rural areas, resources are less abundant. 

The importance of resources is apparent in the 
ratings rural respondents give the support 
provided by Pioneering Partners. In almost 
every case — technical support, financial 
support, materials, resources, recognition, 
etc. — rural partners provide the highest ratings 
of usefulness. For rural educators, continued 
resources are a necessary companion to the 
motivation and drive they display towards 
achieving dissemination results. 

The challenges urban schools face are not 
ones of lack of motivation or massive lack of 
resources, but rather of collaboration and 
implementation. Responses from the 
questionnaire show that urban educators are 
twice as likely to modify and/or abandon their 
dissemination plans as their suburban or rural 
counterparts. As the questionnaire data also 
points out, urban schools face significantly 
more nonsupport and dissemination 
impediments from administrators and teaching 
peers than do suburban and rural schools. 
Local and broad-based collaboration efforts 



are less likely in urban schools. Educator 
teams in urban schools are also likely to 
wonder if their efforts are sufficiently valued 
so that they could enact a change in a 
politically volatile environment such as their 
public schools. 

Often, educators in urban schools face a day- 
to-day challenge of making their classrooms 
safe for their students. These efforts make 
even the slightest progress in dissemination a 
cause for applause. Finally, urban educators 
are three to four times more likely than their 
rural and suburban counterparts to say that 
their lack of dissemination understanding 
inhibited dissemination strategies. This, in 
light of the fact that urban teams received the 
same instructional development that other 
teams did, comes as a startling portrayal of 
how problematic dissemination can be in 
urban schools. 

These data and anecdotes give evidence that a 
qualitative difference exists between 
dissemination in urban schools on the one 
hand, and rural and suburban schools on the 
other hand. Consequently, this evaluation 
recommends that Pioneering Partners give 
further consideration to what these differences 
are and implement strategies that ensure 
greater success of dissemination in urban 
schools. These strategies might include 
break-out sessions addressing the uniqueness 
of dissemination in urban schools or the 
provision of technical support that is more 
attuned to urban needs. 



Recommendation 2: With the increasing importance the nation’s parents, teachers, 
industry leaders, and scholars are placing on math and science instruction, the evaluation 
recommends that Pioneering Partners work to turn the tide of declining projects in these 
two areas by encouraging quality applications, and eventually funding projects that would 
respond to math and science priorities. 



With each successive year of implementation, 
Pioneering Partners experiences decrease in 
the number of funded projects that address 
math and science as content areas for 
dissemination. The decrease in calculators as 
an educational technology tool, a tool 
traditionally used for math instruction, also 
gives evidence to the decline in math- and 
science-related projects. It may be, however, 
that Pioneering Partners experiences a 
decrease in the amount of quality applications 
that target outcomes in math and science. It is 
also possible that educators are still exploring 
alternatives using educational technologies 
that would satisfy their instmctional needs in 



these areas. If it is a case of the latter, the 
need for disseminating worthy programs in 
science and math is even more essential. 
Given recent legislation that targets math and 
science instruction (Goals 2000, 1994) as the 
nation’s priority, and the growing body of 
literature that indicates that the United States 
trails other industrialized countries in student 
performance in math and science (Federal 
Coordinating Council for Science, 
Engineering and Technology, 1993; Nelson, 
Weiss, and Conaway, 1992), it behooves 
Pioneering Partners to encourage quality 
applications and funded projects in these 
areas. 



Recommendation 3: Interest in educational telecommunications technology has 
experienced rapidly increasing interest from educator teams. And while Pioneering 
Partners have used telecommunications to support educators teams, the evaluation 
recommends that telecommunications also be considered as a reporting and evaluation tool 
for partners. Additionally, while telecommunications technology should be encouraged to 
be a tool by which quality instruction is delivered, it should also be explored itself as a 
medium for dissemination instruction and activities. 



While calculators and the laptop computers 
have experienced steady declines as 
technology vehicles for instructional content, 
telecommunications have found significantly 
expanding interest. Growth in educational 
telecommunications technology use is 
evidenced by the increase in the amount of 
applications and proposals funded by 
Pioneering Partners. Educator teams have also 
identified ongoing telecommunications 
support as the most useful and necessary 
feature of support provided by Pioneering 



Partners. With the likelihood that interest and 
use of telecommunications technologies will 
grow substantially over the next few years, the 
evaluation recommends that Pioneering 
Partners build on their work in 
telecommunications as a communication, 
reporting, and evaluation device between 
Partners. Additionally, while 
telecommunications technology should not 
only be encouraged as a tool by which quality 
instruction is delivered, it should also be 
explored as a dissemination tool as well. 



Recommendation 4: To encourage locals regional, state, and national policy facilitating the 
use of educational technologies in the classroom, best results are likely when a grassroots 
push is emphasized involving the entire constituency affected by the technology’s use: 
students, teachers, parents, and community members. Likevnse, the small number of 
legislators and policy advisors who have yet to learn about the potential Pioneering 
Partners has for influencing educational technology policy the less of a barrier they present 
for future legislation supporting the use educational technologies in the classroom. 



Educator teams report that they have been 
fairly influential in contributing to policy 
decisions related to educational technology. 
The influence is largely more local than 
statewide. However, the impact on statewide 
policy should not be negated. Interviews with 
policy makers and advisors unequivocally 
show that significant effects on state level 
educational policy can be directly traced to the 
influence of Pioneering Partners. And while 
impacts at a larger level are infrequent, scope 
and duration of impact more than compensate. 

Implications for policy are three-fold. First, 
because collaboration has become a hallmark 
of the Pioneering Partners process, it serves 
local needs and specific interests well. 
Consequently, influence on policy appears to 
be in the places where it’s most important, in 
local schools and communities. 



Second, it is likely true, as one informant to 
this study says, that many legislators listen to 
people with lots of money to spend and to 
people with large blocks of voting power. 
Affecting policy then means that a more 
grassroots effort is necessary. When students, 
parents, teachers, and community members 
share their experiences of how learning and 
the quality of teaching in the classroom has 
improved, the more likely th< support for 
favorable educational technology legislation. 

Finally, a smaller body of policy and advisors 
exists, who are unfamiliar with the positive 
impacts of educational technology on teaching 
and learning, and more specifically, the 
influence of Pioneering Partners on policy 
considerations. The more these skeptics know 
about the program the less of a barrier they 
become to school change. 



Recommendation 5: Require applicants to be more specific about learning objectives, 
goals, and outcomes and how the technology proposes to delivers those outcomes. 
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An analysis of a sample of the Pioneering 
Partners applications reveals that most are 
absent of clear, defined goals for student 
learning. While most applications identify 
what the students will or will not gain from 
the experience, these defining brush strokes 
were broad and ambiguous. Statements like 
“the program is designed to improve student 
writing in all curricular areas” and “our first 
desired outcomes is [sic] to have students 
write and publish a book,” characterize 
learning goals. When applications list what 
outcomes they’ve observed and/or expect from 
their project, educator teams frequently list 



“cooperative learning” or “problem solving.” 
Such general language lacks the clarity 
necessary to determine exactly what the 
students will be able to do after their learning 
experience using the technology. In instances 
where outcomes in student learning fail to 
drive, but rather, are driven by technology use, 
students are no longer at the point of our 
combined effort to improve education. If 
learning objectives are more specific, and if 
the evidence is articulated that educators are 
willing to accept to determine whether the 
goals are being reached, then educator teams 
have a framework for self-evaluation. 
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Recommendation 6: Assist educator teams in understanding the research and literature on 
learning to provide a common language by which to communicate; assist educators in 
conducting their own research; and build the connections between teacher, researcher, and 
policy maker. 



Scant communication exists between educator 
teams who win Pioneering Partners awards for 
their “best practices” and cognitive research in 
these areas. Many individuals who are 
interviewed in the case studies believed that 
students involved in real-world experiences 
and engaged in gathering authentic data for 
learning experiences produces more 
meaningful learning. Educator teams arrive at 
these points of view though intuition and years 
of experience. However, scholarly literature 
on cognitive learning, which is based on the 
experience of practice and research, provides 



readily accessible information to those without 
the luxury of experi-:;nce. When educators 
access this information, they find cognitive 
research language that helps them validate 
what they are learning and gives them all a 
common language such as “authentic task,” 
“student as leader,” etc., to talk to each other 
with. This knowledge also builds bridges 
between the teacher, research, and policy 
maker. The result would be that policy makers 
would have both the experience of teachers 
and research to impact decisions. 
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Recommendation 7: Link Pioneering Partners to other national dissemination agencies 
such as the National Diffusion Network (NDN) and other databases of successful practice^ 



While GTE and The Council of Great Lakes 
Governors sponsor one of the more 
progressive educational technology 
dissemination projects currently running, there 
are a number of other efforts whose goals and 
objectives are analogous to that of Pioneering 
Partners’. It would be beneficial to link the 
Pioneering Partners program to national 
dissemination agencies. Such partners might 
be the National Diffusion Network (NDN), 
ERIC clearinghouses where the products and 
papers of educator teams can be microfiched 
for availability nationwide, and Regional 



Educational Laboratories (RELs), ten of which 
can be found nationwide, three of which 
intersect the geographical region that 
Pioneering Partners covers. These Labs, 
whose Office of Education Research and 
Improvement contracts require them to make 
and keep contact at each of the schools 
throughout their respective regions, have 
formed broad dissemination networks of their 
own, which may also serve as an appropriate 
vehicle for the dissemination of successful 
practice in technology application engineered 
by Pioneering Partner Schools. 
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Recommendation 8: Educational technology adoption at dissemination locations has not 
reached it’s full potential. Many dissemination efforts curtail because of the lack of 
prolonged support by schools and other agencies with resources. To achieve more 
sustained use of educational technologies, more and continuing support is necessary. 



Data on educational technology use in the 
classroom show substantial increases due to 
Pioneering Partners impact. In many 
instances, however, use declines after key 
dissemination and implementation role players 
leave. The implication is, where educational 
technology implementation and resulting 
dissemination involve major paradigm shifts 



for teachers, efforts are likely to curtail unless 
there is more support for teachers. This 
support has to come from schools, or other 
agencies or businesses to allow educator teams 
sufficient time to make sure that dissemination 
achieves a lasting effect on teachers and on tlie 
technology adoption process. 



Recommendation 9: While Pioneering Partners encourages a team approach to 
dissemination, partners have been scarcely able to broaden their teams so that efforts are 
strengthened and renewed with the inclusion of new talent To avoid overburdening initial 
team members and to make the effect of dissemination systemic, t'i'aining and resources are 
in more need tlian ever before to empower educator teams, and to develop new team 
members with capacities and abilities in educational technology use and dissemination 

encourage and support the team concept. But, 
Partners who leave the Summit do little to 
spread the team concept during dissemination. 
Team members become burdened as the woik 
of dissemination grows, taking quality 
teachers away from the classroom with greater 
frequency. Here, then, is a rationale for 
providing training and resources to empower 
educator teams to develop new team members 
with capacities and abilities in educational 
technology use and dissemination equal to 
their own. 

broader? Currently, Pioneering Partners 



equal to their own. 

Dissemination among Pioneering Partners 
efforts have been criticized by some observers 
as le!;s than systemic. Many educator teams 
have failed to enlarge their influence directly 
in their own schools and across multiple grade 
levels and content areas. This effect is clearly 
a result of the shortage of resources. However, 
it presents an interesting issue for Pioneering 
Partners to address; Should the program focus 
on building teachers as change agents, or 
should Pioneering Partners be looking to 
empower teams of teachers so that the effect is 
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Appendix A 

Pioneering Partners 



Cover Letter and Questionnaire 



March 15, 1995 



Dear Pioneering Partner: 

As you know by now, GTE and the Council of Great Lakes Governors has asked the 
North Central Regional Educational Laboratory to study the dissemination experiences 
that Pioneering Partners participating schools have had over the last three years. In 
developing an evaluation design that responds to the many information needs that 
GTE and the Council of Governors have, we’ve proposed several methods. 

The most expansive of these methods is the survey enclosed with this letter. This 
survey asks several questions about the scope of your dissemination efforts; about the 
time and effort you invest in the program; and about the experiences you’ve had 
during the course of your involvement. 

It is very important that you complete this questionnaire as candidly and thoroughly as 
possible. The survey has been coded which will allow us to analyze the responses by 
funding year and state. However, your specific responses will be held in the strictest 
confidence. All information will be reported to GTE and the Council of Governors 
as summary data. 

It is hoped that this information will help GTE and the Council of Great Lakes 
Governors improve the support they provide and work towards possible broader 
participation by additional schools in the coming years. 

The results of your responses will be available to you this summer through Brian 
Crosley and Mary Kinney at GTE. Please mail the completed survey back to us in 
the pre-paid postage envelope provided by March 24, 1995. If you. have any 
questions, call us toll-free at (800) 356-2735 and ask for Mark Hawkes or Merrill 
Chandler. Thank-you for your help. 



Sincerely, 



Mark Hawkes 
Evaluation Specialist 



Merrill Chandler 
Program specialist 



Pumeering Partners Questiomtaire 

A product of the North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 



Please respond to following questions as thoroughly as possible using the scales provided. When 
you are finished, please return the survey in the postage paid envelope provided. 



1 . How would you describe the educational technology you’ve worked to disseminate? (Check all that apply) 



□ K-5 

□ 6-8 
9-12 
K- 12 
Other: 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ Art 

□ English 

□ Social Studies 

□ Sciences 

□ Madi 

□ Vocational 

□ Music 

□ Other: 



□ Video Production 

□ Local Area Network 

□ Telecommunications 

□ Classroom Computers 

□ Computer Labs 

□ Laptop/Calculators 

□ Other: 



2. How would you describe your role: 



□ Classroom Teacher 

□ Curriculmn/Technical/Iidedia Specialist 

□ Administrator 

□ Community Partner (Parent/Business/School Board) 



3. Please indicate if the following factors either inhibited ox facilitated the dissemination of your program. 
Then indicate the degree (minimally, somewhat, or very) to which the factor either inhibited or facilitated 
dissemination. 



Inhibiting Facilitative 

Administration □ □ 

Local and broad-based collaboration efforts □ □ 

My knowledge of the technology □ □ 

Believing I could really do something of value □ □ 

Financial resources □ □ 

Available time □ □ 

Peer support □ □ 

Pioneering Partners resources and materials □ □ 

My understanding of dissemination strategies □ □ 

Other □ □ 

Other □ □ 



Minimally 



Somewhat 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Very 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



4. To what degree did the following conditions prompt the implementation of your educational 

technology? Please respond for yourself and then the adopting locations (AL’s) with whom you’ve worked 
towards dissemination. (Circle an alternative to each condition for both yourself and the adopting locations) 



Dissatisfaction with the status quo — knowing things 
could be done better 

We have people with the knowledge and skills 
Resources were/are available (computers, software, etc.) 

Time was/is available for key implementers 
Rewards or incentives were/are available ($, recognition) 
Opportunities were/are available (new ideas, additional resources) 
Participation was/is expected and encouraged from 
those implementing the innovation 
Commitment by key implementers/stakeholders was/is present 
Leadership and continuing support wasAis evident 
Was/Is forced to participate 

Other 



Not a Factor 
in Initiating 
Implementation 

Self AL’s 

1 I 



Moderate Factor 
in Initiating 
Implementation 



Self 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



ALIs 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Major Factor in 
Initiating 
Implementatior 



Self 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



ALi, 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



5 . 



Of the levels of technolop use listed below, please identify by percentage (%), the highest level that 
adopung locauons have achieved so that the total equals 100%. For example, 25% of your adopting locations 
may still be at a aecision-making phase (#2), 55% may be at a phase of routine use (#4), while 20% may be 
explonng altemaUves for modifications (#7), accounting for 100% of adopting location use. 



% 1 . Takes action to leam more detailed information about the technology 

% 2. Makes a decision to use the technology and sets a time to begin 

% 3. Works step-by-step to master the features of the technology 

% 4. At a routine pattern of use 

% 5. Evaluates the technology and makes adaptations 

% 6. Collaborates with colleagues to adapt the use of the technology to meet individual needs 

% 7. Begins exploring alternatives for major modifications to broaden the technology's use 

100% adopting location use 



From what sources does your time come, and how nutny hours per month on the average would 
you estimate you spend on dissemination activities? 

During Hrs. per/month — Released time by your school/district 

School Yean Hrs. per/month — ^Planning time allowed as part of your school day 

Hrs. per/month— Personal time 

Total Hours pet/month during school year 



During Hrs. per/month — ^Released time by your school/district 

Summer Hrs. per/month — Planning time allowed as part of your school day 

Hrs, per/month— Personal time 

Total Hours per/month during summer 



b. Of the time you dedicate to dissemination activities, 
'n\\ax percentage is spent in the following activities: 



% Obtaining funding 

% Awareness 

% Planning 

% Evaluation 

% Consulting 

% Actual adoption 

% Other: 

100% Total Time 



7. 



In locations where you’ve worked to achieve adoption, how would you describe the level of activity of 
educators along the following dimensions? 



Knowing the characteristics and capability of the technology 
Seeking infonnation about the technology in a variety of ways 
Discussing outcomes, plans, ideas, and problems related to the use 
of the technology 

Assessing the strengths, weaknesses or actual use of the technology 
Carrying out the actions and activities entailed in the adoption of the 
educational technology 

Organizing and coordinating steps leading to technology adoption 



Not 


Somewhat 


Moderately 


Very 


Active 


Active 


Active 


Active 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


■ 1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 



8. How did your dissemination activities align themselves with your goals? (Choose only one response) 

□ Followed plan as developed 

□ Followed plans with modifications in timeline or budget 

□ Modified plans to respond to broader goals 

□ Modified plans due to unrealistic goals 

□ Followed most aspects of the plan 

□ Abandoned plan 

□ Other: 



9 . Why did you to modify or abandon your plan? 



O 
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10. Please rate the usefulness of the types of support provided by Pioneering Partners. Rate both the 
usefulness of initial support followed by the usefulness of ongoing support. 





Didn't 


Not 


Initial Support: 
Somewhat Moderately 


Very 


Didn't 


Not 


Ongoing Support: 
Somewhat Moderately 


Very 




Use 


Useful 


Useful 


Useful 


Useftil 


Use 


Useful 


Useful 


Useful 


Useful 


Materials/resources 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Technical support 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Receiving recognition 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Financial support 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Dissemination skills development: 
coalition building □ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


grant writing 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


presentations 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


telecommunications 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


dissemination planning 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


media relations 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


□ 


1 


2 


3 


4 



1 1. Listed below are several possible dissenunation impacts. Please indicate the breadth of impact before 
dissemination occurred and then after. 

After Dissemination... 

Before Dissemination ...with technology use 

of your program ...of your program beyond your program 

Numbc- of students participating 

Number of teachers participating 

Number of coalition parmers participating 

Number of schools participating 

Accumulative hours of technology use by 

students per week (hours x number of students) 

12. Of the significant strides your team has made in dissemination of educational technologies since you were 
named to Pioneering Partners, how significant has Pioneering Partners role been in that success? (Choose one) 

□ Not significant □ Somewhat significant □ Moderately significant □ Very significant 
Please explain and elaborate on your response. 



Please respond to the following open-ended questions below as detailed as you can. Use 
additional paper if necessary. 



1 . Comment on the support you’ve received from Pioneering Parmers. What have you liked? What have you 
disliked? How could the support be improved? 



1 



2. How has what you’ve learned at the Summer Summit helped you continue your dissemination (jfforts over 
recent months/years? How do you feel the Summit could be improved? 




d 
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3 . local, regional, or state policy regarding the use of technology changed as a result of your teams efforts? 
Briefly describe the change and how much can be attributed to your involvement in Pioneerine Farmer^ 
n No change in policy 



4. Has this program helped your school develop institutional relationships or resources with policymakers? 
How? 



5 . Describe the impact your dissemination efforts have had on student learning. ( e.g. How has the student 
experience been affected? How has the teacher experience been affected?) 



6 . Has your involvement in Pioneering Partners moved you into regional and statewide leadership roles in using 
and disseminating educational technologies? Please describe those roles and your involvement. 



How is your relationship with Pioneering Farmers ^’clping you in this regional and/or statewide role? 



7 . What other types of support (actual/in-kind) have augmented your dissemination or technology implementation 
efforts since your involvement in Pioneering Farmers? Breifly list the type and value of the support. 

Source/Description: Value: 



Please list any other comments on additional paper. Thank-you very much for your time and responses! 
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Appendix B 



Survey Data Summary Tables 



Survey Data Summaiy Tables 

Factors inhibiting the dissemination of the educational technology. 



Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Administration 


16.6% 


31.2% 


24.2% 


*6.2% 


LxKal and broad based collaboration effort 


5.7% 


♦37.5% 


1.6% 


1.6% 


My knowledge of the technology 


12.4% 


12.5% 


16.1% 


9.2% 


Believing I could do something of value 


0.7% 


6.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


Financial resources 


43.6% 


37.5% 


50.8% 


36.1% 


Available time 


74.3% 


87.5% 


77.4% 


68.8% 


Peer Support 


9.1% 


♦33.3% 


6.6% 


6.2% 


Pioneering Partners Resources and Materials 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


My understanding of dissemination strategies 


5.6% 


12.5% 


4.8% 


3.1% 



^Significant at the 95% level for an independent Z-test for percentages 



Conditions prompting implementation for yourself. 

1 —Not a factor in initiating implementation 

2— Moderate factor in initiating implementation 

3— Major factor in initiating implementation 



(Mean Scores) 

Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Dissatisfaction with the status quo 


2.6 


2.8 


2.7 


2.5 


Having people with the knowl^ge and skills 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


Resources were/are available 


2.3 


2.4 


2.1 


♦2.5 


Time was/is available for key 


2.1 


1.9 


2.1 


2.2 


Rewards or incentives were/are available 


1.7 


2.0 


1.6 


1.6 


Opportunities were/are available 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


Participation was/is expected and encouraged 


2.4 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


Commitment by key implementors was/is present 


2.5 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


Leadership and continuing support was/is evident 


2.6 


2.3 


2.6 


2.6 


Was/Am forced to participate 


1.2 


♦1.5 


1.1 


1.2 



^Significant at the 95% level for an independent T-test for means 



Conditions prompting implementation for adopting locations . 

1 —Not a factor in initiating implementation 

2— Moderate factor in initiating implementation 

3— Major factor in initiating implementation 

(Mean Scores) 

Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Dissatisfaction with the status quo 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.6 


Having people with the knowledge and skills 


2.3 


2.0 


2.5 


2.3 


Resources were/are available 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


Time was/is available for key implementors 


2.1 ■ 


1.8 


♦2.3 


2.0 


Rewards or incentives were/are available 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


Opportunities were/are available 


2.4 


2.2 


2.4 


2.5 


Participation was/is expected and encouraged 


2.3 


♦2.0 


2.4 


2.3 


Commitment by key implementors was/is present 


2.3 


♦1.9 


2.5 


2.3 


Leadership and continuing support was/is evident 


2.4 


2.3 


2.5 


2.4 


Was/Am forced to participate 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 



^Significant at the 95% level for an independent T-test for means 



Levels of technology use achieved by adopting locations. 



Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Takes action to learn more detailed information 


19.7% 


18.8% 


15.1% 


*25.2% 


Makes a decision to use the technology and sets a 
time to begin 


14.3% 


10.9% 


14.4% 


14.6% 


Works step-by step to master the features of the 
technology 


12.2% 


14.2% 


12.1% 


11.2% 


At a routine pattern of use 


23.2% 


15.5% 


29.4% 


18.7% 


Evaluates the technology and makes adaptations 


7.8% 


6.7% 


7.3% 


8.9% 


Collaborates with colleagues to ad^t the use of the 
technology to meet individual needs 


11.9% 


19.2% 


11.4% 


10.7% 


Explores ^tematives for major modifications to 
broaden the technology’s use 


10.0% 


16.6% 


8.8% 


10.0% 



*Significant at the 95% level for an independent Z-test for percentages 



Levels of technology use achieved by adopting locations. 



Total 1992 1993 1994 



Takes action to learn more detailed information 


19.7% 


16.9% 


21.2% 


20.0% 


Makes a decision to use the technology and sets a 
time to begin 


14.3% 


9.4% 


14.4% 


*18..5% 


Works step-by step to master the features of the 
technolo^ 


12.2% 


13.6% 


9.0% 


13.8% 


At a routine pattern of use 


23.2% 


24.6% 


25.5% 


20.5% 


Evaluates the technology and makes adaptations 


7.8% 


8.7% 


*9.4% 


5.2% 


Collaborates with colleagues to adapt the use of the 
technology to meet individual needs 


11.9% 


14.8% 


10.0% 


13.2% 


Explores dtematives for major modifications to 
broaden the technology’s use 


11.9% 


11.2% 


8.5% 


15.7% 



* Significant at the 95% level for an independent Z-test for percentages 



Approximate number of hours during the school year that you spend on dissemination 
activities...(hours per month) 



(Mean Scores) 

Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Released time by your school/district 


6.9 


4.1 


7.8 


7.0 


Planning time allowed as part of the school day 


9.7 


3.8 


5.6 


*15.5 


Personal time 


16.7 


16.9 


13.5 


19.9 


Total hours per month during the school year 


32.5 


24.6 


25.6 


*42.2 



Significant at the 95% level for an independent T-test for means 



Approximate number of hours during the school year that you spend on dissemination 
activities. ..(hours per month) 



(Mean Scores) 

Total 1992 1993 1994 



Released time by your school/district 


6.9 


7.4 


7.6 


11.8 


Planning time allowed as part of the school day 


9.7 


8.0 


*14.9 


6.7 


Personal time 


16.7 


12.7 


19.4 


17.8 


Total hours per month during the school year 


32.5 


28.0 


37.4 


32.9 



Significant at the 95% level for an independent T-test for means 
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Approximate number of hours during the summer that you spend on dissemination 
activities...(hours per month) 

(Mean Scores) 

Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Released time by your school/district 


4.7 


*18.0 


2.8 


3.9 


Planning time allowed as part of the school day 


6.4 


6.0 


3.5 


9.7 


Pei' 1 ’al time 


21.3 




17.0 


2l9 


Total hours per month during the school year 


32.4 


55.3 


23.4 


37.5 



Significant at the 95% level for an independent T-test for means 



Approximate number of hours during the summer that you spend on dissemination 
activities...(hours per month) 

(Mean Scores) 

Total 1992 1993 1994 



Released time by your school/district 


4.7 


6.4 


1.8 


6.4 


Planning time allowed as part of the school day 


6.4 


4.0 


12.0 


3.2 


Personal time 


21.3 


17.4 


25.6 


20.9 


Total hours per month during the school year 


32.4 


27.8 


39.5 


30.6 



Significant at the 95% level for an independent T-test for means 



Approximate percentage of time dedicated to dissemination activities 



Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Obtaining funding 


13.2% 


*16.8% 


*16.4% 


8.4% 


Awareness 


21.5% 


18.2% 


19.6% 


24.6% 


Planning 


21.3% 


17.4% 


20.0% 


23.1% 


Evaluation 


777 ^ 


7.1% 


9.0% 


6.9% 


Consulting 


18.2% 


15.6% 


17.3% 


20.1% 


Actual Adoption 


15.3% ' 


18.8% 


14.7% 


15.3% 



Significant at the 95% level for an independent Z-test for percentages 



Approximate percentage of time dedicated to dissemination activities 



Total 1992 1993 1994 



Obtaining funding 


13.2% 


1 1 .4% 


9.3% 


*17.5% 


Awareness 


21.5% 


16.5% 


*27.5% 


20.7% 


Planning 


21.3% 


19.8% 


*24.7% 


18.8% 


Evaluation 


7.7% 


8.6% 


8.6% 


6.5% 


Consulting 


18.2% 


18.4% 


*21.3% 


15.7% 


Actual Adoption 


15.3%^ 


*18.2% 


8.1% 


*19.7% 



Significant at the 95% level for an independent Z-test for percentages 
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Level of activity of technology use at adopting locations 

1— Not Active 

2— Somewhat Active 
3 —‘Moderately Active 

4 ‘—Very Active (Mean Scores) 

Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Knowing the characteristics and capability of the 
technology 


2.69 


2.57 


2.72 


2.72 


Seeking information about the technology in a 
variety of ways 


2.96 


2.57 


2.93 


*3.08 


Discussing outcomes, plans, ideas, and problems 
related to die use of the technology 


2.91 


2.80 


3.02 


2.83 


Assessing the strengths, weaknesses, or actual use 
of the technology 


2.58 


2.53 


2.60 


2.59 


Canying out the actions and activities entailed in 
the adoption of the educational technology 


2.77 


2.93 


2.78 


2.73 


Organizing and coordinating the steps leading to 
technology adoption 


2.73 


2.67 


2.79 


2.69 



Significant at the 95% level for an independent T-test for means 



Level of activity of technology use at adopting locations 
l^Not Active 

2 — Somewhat Active 

3 ‘—Moderately Active 

4— ‘Very Active (Mean Scores) 

Total 1992 1993 1994 



Knowing the characteristics and capability of the 
technology 


2.69 


2.72 


2.75 


2.57 


Seeking information about the technology in a 
variety of ways 


2.96 


3.00 


3.00 


2.90 


Discussing outcomes, plans, ideas, and problems 
related to the use of the technology 


2.91 


2.73 


2.98 


3.00 


Assessing the strengths, weaknesses, or actual use 
of the technology 


2.58 


2.39 


2.58 


*2.77 


Carrying out the actions and activities entailed in 
the adoption of the educational technology 


2.77 


2.85 


2.82 


2.67 


Organizing and coordinating the steps leading to 
technology adoption 


2.73 


2.80 


*2.91 


2.52 



Significant at the 95% level for an independent T-test for means 



How did dissemination plans alig n themselves with your goals? 



Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Followed plan as developed 


6.5% 


0.0% 


6.6% 


8.5% 


Followed plans with modifications in timelines 
and/or budget 


46.4% 


40.0% 


36.1% 


*59.3% 


Modified plans to respond to broader goals 


25.4% 


20.0% 


31.1% 


20.3% 


Modified plans due to unrealistic goals 


5.8% 


13.3% 


6.6% 


3.4% 


Followed most aspects of the plan 


12.3% 


13.3% 


14.8% 


8.5% 


Abandoned plan 


2.9% 


13.3% 


3.3% 


0.0% 



Significant at the 95% level for an independent Z-test for percentages 



How did dissemination plans alig n themselves with your goals? 



Total 1992 1993 1994 



1 Followed plan as developed 


6.5% 


2.4% 


10.6% 


6.4% 


1 Followed plans with modifications in timelines 
and/or budget 


46.4% 


46.3% 


40.4% 


53.2% 


Modified plans to respond to broader goals 


25.4% 


31.7% 


27.7% 


17.0% 


Modified plans due to unrealistic goals 


5.8% 


4.9% 


4.3% 


8.5% 


Followed most aspects of the plan 


12.3% 


9.8% 


12.8% 


12.8% 


Abandoned plan 


2.9% 


4.9% 


4.3% 


0.0% 



Significant at the 95% level for an independent Z-test for percentages 



Ratings of the usefulness of initial support provided by Pioneering Partners. 

1—Not Useful 

2 — Somewhat Usefu I 

3 —Moderately Useful 
4— Very Useful 

(Mean Scores) 

Total Urban Rural Subiurban 



Materials/Resources 


3.62 


3.12 


*3.82 


*3.65 


Technical support 


3.19 


3.13 


*3.40 


2.96 


Receiving recognition 


3.57 


3.12 


*3.74 


3.50 


Financial support 


3.72 


3.64 


*3.85 


3.61 


Dissemination skills development; 
coalition building 


3.42 


3.12 


3.47 


3.46 


grant writing 


3.08 


2.87 


3.09 


3.16 


presentations 


3.44 


2.86 


*3.56 


3.49 


telecommunications 


3.39 


2.83 


*3.55 


3.34 


dissemination planning 


539 “ 


2.60 


*3.38 


*3.39 


media relations 


3.14 


2.60 


*3.34 


3.08 



^Significant at the 95% level for an independent T-test for means 



Ratings of the usefulness of ongoing support provided by Pioneering Partners. 

1— Not Useful 

2 — Somewhat Useful 

3— Moderately Useful 

4— Very Useful 

(Mean Scores) 

Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Materials/Resources 


2.99 


3.09 


3.05 


2.92 


Technical support 


2.84 


2.91 


*3.00 


2.62 


Receiving recognition 


3.23 


2^52“ 


*3.41 


*3.19 


Financial support 


3.19 


2.92 


3.24 


3.27 


Dissemination skills development: 
coalition building 


3.03 


2.77 


3.08 


3.07 


grant writing 


2.91 


2.78 


5W 


2.88 


presentations 


3.12 


2.62 


3.17 


3.17 


telecommunications 


3.33 


2.67 


3.45 


3.34 


dissemination planning 


2.89 


2.40 


2.88 


3.02 


media relations 


2.85 


2.80 


2.96 


2.76 



*Significant at the 95% level for an independent T-test for means 
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Level of significance that Pioneering Partners had in the dissemination of educational 
technologies. 



Total Urban Rural Suburban 



Veiy Significant 


66.2% 


35.3% 


*86.7% 


56.5% 


Mo^rately Significant 


23.2% 


17.6% 


10.0% 


*37.1% 


Somewhat Significant 


7.0% 


*29.4% 


3.3% 


3.2% 


Not Significant 


3.5% 


17.9% 


0.0% 


3.2% 


Mean Scores 


3.52 


2.71 


*3.83 


3.47 



* Significant at the 95% level for an independent Z-test for percentages 



Level of significance that Pioneering Partners had in the dissemination of educational 
technologies. 



Total 1992 1993 1994 



Very Significant 


66.2% 


63.6% 


69.6% 


67.3% 


Moderately Significant 


23.2% 


25.0% 


21.7% 


22.4% 


Somewhat Significant 


7.0% 


6.8% 


6.5% 


6.1% 


Not Signif’cant 


3.5% 


4.5% 


2.2% 


4.1% 


Mean Scores 


3.52 


2.71 


*3.83 


3.47 



* Significant at the 95% level for an independent Z-test for percentages 



O 
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